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EDITORIAL 


ON December 12th the first display of Catholic substan- 
dard films was held, under the auspices of the Catholic 


Amateur Film Society, at 18 Lowndes Street. The success 
of this meeting before a notable company of priests and 
laity has already been reported in the Catholic press, 

The progress of the C.A.F.S. has been remarkable. The 
need for such an organization was discovered after the for- 
mation of the C.T.S. Film Library, when the number of 
Catholic substandard films was so small that an effort had 
to be made to supply a rapidly increasing demand. Many 
priests up and down the country had installed projectors, 
and rightly expected from the C.T.S. a considerable variety 
and choice of films, How could this be done? The resources 
of the C.T.S. were limited, and no one expected them to 
spend some £4,000 to stock a complete substandard film 
library. This urgent need brought into being the C.A.F.S. 

The object of this Society is therefore twofold: first to 
interest the Catholics of this country in film as a vehicle 
of truth and in the production of films; and, secondly, to 
stock the C.T.S. Film Library for general use. 

The scope and power of Film has been repeatedly 
stressed in BLACKFRIARS. We have indicated the relative 
importance of Film and Cinema. Film is a medium; Cine- 
ma a specific application of that medium; and to confine 
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the scope of Film to Cinema would be as ridiculous as to 
confuse the Art of Printing with the romantic novel. 

There is also a good deal of truth in the assertion that 
the danger of the present-day Cinema can be largely over- 
come by an understanding of Film. A working knowledge 
of the latter will, for instance, explode the fiction of the 
Film-Star, and will gradually make us realize with Pudov. 
kin that ‘ the art of film is the art of editing.’ 

For the Editor is supreme. Upon him rests the respon- 
sibility of making films. It is the Editor who interpolates 
immoral episodes at the bidding of the Producer, and who 
in the solitude of the cutting-room introduces a subtle 
change of tempo and rhythm or emphasizes boldly in the 
near-view or close-up. 

A first step in furthering the art of Film is, therefore, to 
influence not the Star so much as the Editor—the maker 
of Film. And at a time when the Producer by the Clean 
Film Movement is being convinced in the only way he can 
understand of the importance of Christian morals, it is, in 
our opinion, a good augury for the future that an ama- 
teur society such as the C.A.F.S. should be taking the first 
positive step in the right making of Film, 


The Editor regrets that it has not been possible to pub- 
lish this month the special number of BLACKFRIARS treating 
of the Incarnation and human life, 





RE-BUILDING THE CITY OF GOD 


THE world in which we live and the social order which 
regulates its movements has for some time been passing 
through a crisis, a period of transition. We cannot see into 
the future, and we know not what it may bring, But we 
are aware that every change implies a passing-away and a 
coming-to-be, a re-birth following on death which is its 
price. Only the divine Nature is exempt from the in- 
variable law of change or destruction leading either 
to the building up of a new life or the falling away into 
decay by disintegration. Yet God in His goodness has 
as it were placed limits on His omnipotence and will by 
not suffering His creatures to be annihilated. Every varia- 
tion is therefore based on a permanent structure which is 
itself eternal and unchangeable. 

In human nature, whatever modifications a man may 
undergo, the spiritual element of necessity dominates the 
material, since in his composite being the soul is created 
to rule the body. Similarly when the spirit is elevated to 
the supernatural plane it will by divine ordination and of 
necessity supersede the purely natural and temporal. The 
supreme application of this principle, and indeed a re- 
flection in time of the eternal mind of God, is found in 
the God-man. Here in this most wonderful of mysteries a 
human nature was made to be the instrument at hand of 
the Divine Person of the Son. 

That which God the Father realized in the Person of 
His Son He intended in like manner to be accomplished 
in every Christian. For in being incorporated by baptism 
into the Mystical Body, the Church, of which the head is 
the living Christ, each is become a partaker of the divine 
nature and life. That which is accomplished in each living 
member must similarly be effected in the body politic, 
which is the Christian commonwealth. 

In ideal conditions of civilization the Church and State 
are an undivided alliance constituting, so to say, an ethical 
whole which is the City of God. The dwellers of the City 
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are at once citizens pertaining to both societies between 
which should exist an orderly connection. Pope Leo XIII, 
following the Fathers and St. Thomas, has taught that this 
relationship may be not improperly compared ‘to the 
union which binds together the soul and body in the case 
of man,’ but adds that ‘ each in its kind is supreme.” 

The erroneous doctrines of the separatists and of the 
totalitarian State as an absolute closely resemble and have 
an affinity to the Christological heresies of Nestorius and 
the Monophysites, inasmuch as they are destructive of a 
hypostatic union and refuse to acknowledge the primacy 
of the spiritual. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, borrowing the thought of Aris- 
totle, clearly shows that the exigencies of man’s nature de- 
mand that he live in society, ‘ since it belongs to man by 
nature to live in a group, because if he remains a solitary 
he is not self-sufficient for necessaries of life, it follows that 
the more perfect society or commune is that which is the 
most self-sufficing for the acquiring of the necessities of 
life.’* A man who withholds himself from the society of his 
fellows is inhuman, and may be compared to an isolated 
piece at draughts.* The social unity according to the Aris- 
totelian concept is the city State. It comes into being only 
when a group of families is large enough to be self-suffi- 
cient. Likewise in the view of St. Thomas the perfect 
human community is the city State, not the land at large. 
First and foremost a city is not a place, but a society of 
human beings, a personal aggregate. The city then is a crea- 
tion of nature, and cannot be essentially evil. It is, never- 
theless, misleading, and a travesty of St. Thomas to attri- 
bute to him the saying: ‘The State is a perfect commu- 
nity.” There seems little justification for translating civitas 
by the term State in the modern sense, just as we cannot 
properly apply it without qualifications to our modern in- 





2 Leo XIII, Immortale Dei, Nov. 1, 1885, n. 26. 
? De regimine principum, Book I, ch, 1. 
* Aristotle, Politics, Book I, ch. 1. 
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dustrial centres. Neither Aristotle nor St. Thomas were 
contemplating a nation and still less an empire in the 
modern sense, and they would have regarded a country 
which is not self-sufficient as an anomaly. But as early 

- forms of society are natural, so too is the single and com- 
plete community of several villages which constitutes the 
city State. The greater or less number of single entities 
which are incorporated by association does not change the 
nature of the organization, though it may involve a change 
in the form of government. 

The purpose of the human organization called civil so- 
ciety is to supplement the insufficiencies of the individual 
and the family. This it is intended to do by liberating and 
protecting their temporal rights to felicity and prosperity 
in common, 

In so far as it is able to do this it is the most perfect 
natural community. The proximate aim, then, of the body 
politic is to guarantee the corporate welfare and safety of 
the citizens as a predisposition for their spiritual and super- 
natural life in Christ. The welfare and security of society 
depends on the maintenance of its unity by peace. For 
there is no raison d’étre of social life unless there is the 
safety of peace, because a people at strife is become a bur- 
den to itself. Peace in man is a perfect balance of inter- 
action between body and soul resulting from a proper con- 
trol of the senses by reason. The healing grace of God 
alone will re-establish natural harmony and repose within 
the human organism in its fallen state, by subjection of 
the mind to God through faith and supernatural love. 
‘Peace,’ says St. Augustine, ‘ between mortal man and God 
is a regulated obedience in faith under the divine law 
without which man cannot be at peace with himself. The 
gift of peace, a property of charity, which Christ our Lord 
came into the world to bestow comes only to men of good 
will. And peace in God’s terrestrial City should spring 
from the souls of citizens living in concord by obedience to 
authority, for in the words again of St. Augustine, ‘the 





* De Civ, Dei, Book XIX, ch. 13. 
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peace of the city is the regulated harmony of the citizens 
who are governed and obey.’ 

Doubtless for a time necessity or restraint may quell so- 
cial unrest by driving it below the surface, but true and 
lasting peace is more than a temporary freedom from out- 
ward turmoil, Primarily it is an inward spirit which finds 
expression in an exterior tranquillity. The only reliable 
and permanent bond of peace among men is a constant 
mutual charity radiating from the love of God as the 
centre. Thus only amidst diversity of opinions can the 
wills of the masses be made to harmonize. 

The temporal City of God is but the antechamber of 
the heavenly court, and ‘even the Heavenly City in its 
earthly pilgrimage makes use of terrestrial peace . . . the 
reflection of celestial peace which is so truly peace that 
creatures endowed with reason can be said to possess peace 
only in that most orderly and harmonious society in which 
God is enjoyed and each one in God.”* In the mind of St. 
Augustine the City of God is not identified with the vis- 
ible Church, but it is rather God’s invisible kingdom in 
heaven and on earth of which the visible Church is a living 
landmark on the borders of Time and Eternity. 

A truly Christian State should spontaneously seek after 
Christian ends, and when it fails in this regard it begins 
rapidly to crumble and to fall. It is easy, therefore, to un- 
derstand how in ages of faith one who openly repudiated 
the very principles upon which the State rested should be 
held guilty of treason and regarded as a menace to the 
social structure. Sin itself is more than a personal calamity; 
it is a social evil that wounds and calls for a general judg- 
ment. A contagious and virulent pestilence cannot be 
tolerated but only cauterized and stamped out. Christendom 
of the Middle Ages may not have been such a paradise of 
delights as some medievalists would almost seem to sup- 
pose; it did at least present a united front, and despite 
numerous political divisions was a greater unity than mo- 
dern Europe broken into nations. 





5 St. Augustine, De Civ, Dei, Book XIX, ch. 13. 
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Clearly there can be no Christian commonwealth, ex- 
cept perhaps in external appearances, unless its builders 
are believers in the redemptive love of God which by om- 
nipotence has united the infinitely distant, the human and 
divine. The work of the Incarnation, completed by the 
Holy Spirit, is to make the members of the human race 
one in Christ so that they are endowed with a dual citizen- 
ship and are under the obligation of a twofold patriotism. 
In this mortal life man must needs live his civic life in 
concord with his fellows within the Christian commune. 
But Christ our Lord came into the world to make all 
things new, not merely to found a Church, but to establish 
a kingdom. Having the fulness of grace and knowledge 
He received from His heavenly Father a human sover- 
eignty by which to reign over both spiritual and temporal 
affairs. Christ as King in His own right is the fount of all 
authority and has been given the power to judge. At the 
price of sacrifice the whole of human life is the purchased 
property of God through Jesus Christ, and ‘ all things have 
been subjected under His feet.’"* The one Mediator be- 
tween God and the people by the union in Himself of the 
human and divine has brought into being a new alliance 
between the spiritual and temporal powers. Henceforth 
the Church and State whilst remaining still distinct are 
never to be rightly separated, since together they consti- 
tute the social life of the saints in this world. 

Christ our King enthroned at the summit of hierarchi- 
cal authority has thought well to communicate His powers 
to His vicegerents within the ecclesiastical and civil do- 
mains. According to the present divine economy neither 
the Church alone nor the State alone can make provision 
for the total well-being of redeemed man called to Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

A political régime gives direction to organized society, 
and implies a relationship between the associates which 
is based on one complete and ultimate purpose. Individual 
responsibility, however, cannot be submerged in the multi- 
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tude nor does the mustering of human forces intrinsi- 
cally modify individual effort. Consequently every act 
which is of its nature good or bad in the moral order re- 
tains its moral goodness or badness whether it is done 
through the body politic by many or by the few indepen- 
dently. From the principle the conclusion follows that 
the end of the human multitude must be the same as that 
of the individual man within the association. In moral 
conduct there cannot be any real distinction between man 
as a citizen and as a private individual, Pope Leo XIII 
has already taught that it is not lawful to follow one line 
of conduct in private and another in public, respecting 
privately the authority of the Church, but publicly reject- 
ing it. Both in his public and his private capacity a Catho- 
lic citizen always owes a twofold allegiance to the heavenly 
and earthly kingdom which should be an ethical unity as 
well as an organic unit. 

Further, the citizen should be endowed with the requi- 
site qualities for citizenship not primarily as a citizen but 
as aman. Only the good man makes the good citizen who 
can contribute by his abilities to the common cause of 
society. Moreover, the statesman or ruler must be charac- 
terized by practical wisdom. But modern States are mainly 
concerned with the good citizen in preference to the good 
man. 

By reason of their respective aims and their activities 
within determined limits the two societies the Church 
and the State are distinct whilst they are intended to col- 
laborate in providing the whole man with his temporal 
and spiritual needs. The proper function of the civil insti- 
tution is to further the common good of its citizens in tem- 
poral affairs, but sacred things, or ‘ whatever belongs either 
of its nature or by reason of the end to which it is referred, 
to the salvation of the souls, or to the worship of God, is 
subject to the power and judgment of the Church.’’ 

St. Thomas tells us that the object men have in asso- 
ciating is to live a good life together. This aim embraces 
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the whole economic life but includes also the virtuous life. 
A good life is a virtuous life and the highest common good. 
The springs of life are the moral virtues, prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and temperance, each as it were coloured by re- 
ligion. For the virtue of religion gives focus to the other 
virtues and enables man to offer to God in return for His 
gracious gifts the sacrifice of himself and his reasonable 
service. The end of the terrestrial State, though it is a 
temporal good, is nevertheless chiefly of the spiritual and 
moral order. 

Although there is a multiplicity of elements which con- 
spire to the formation of a human being, man remains 
essentially one precisely because he is a living person. As 
a person he enjoys the dignity of an indivisible whole, and 
there is deep down in his nature an innate craving for 
finality, for something that will gratify and set at rest every 
desire and bring with it abiding happiness and repose. 
This driving power is behind every human endeavour and 
colours even the smallest aim with an attractive goodness, 
and behind it as a counterpart lies the great reality of God, 
the final destiny of man. Even by combination therefore 
there cannot be two destinies equally final, but one is 
necessarily subordinate to the other, as a conveyance is 
subordinate to the destination to which it leads. 

By the exigencies of his nature man is constrained to 
journey in this mortal life towards the portals of death 
behind which is everlasting life, for the greater portion of 
the City of God is lifted into eternity beyond the limits of 
space and time. The number of souls who have already 
traversed this path is far in excess of those yet on the way 
and many are still at the cross-roads, but their pilgrimage 
is heavenwards. St. Thomas therefore concludes that ‘ the 
virtuous life is not the final destiny of the associated multi- 
tude but by virtuous living to attain to the enjoyment of 
the Godhead.’ * 

Because the very purpose of the present life in the world 
is the supernatural happiness of heaven, it is the solemn 





* De regimine principum, Book I, ch. 14. 
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responsibility of the ruler to make the lives of the masses 
conducive to their final destiny. Laws will be passed 
that will lead to attainment of this lofty end and will as 
far as possible proscribe the opposite. Consequent on 
rationalism, paganism and heresy, the supernatural ideal 
has almost faded from the minds of both rulers and sub- 
jects. There is a growing tendency to acquiesce in forms 
of government and legislation which prescind entirely 
from all consideration of a future life or which are detri- 
mental to its vital principles. Too often it happens that 
statesmen are preoccupied with providing inoffensive palli- 
atives for moral degradation rather than seeking to apply 
a remedy to the root of the disease. In these circumstances 
it is extremely difficult for even the Catholic conscience not 
to lose much of its sensitiveness. 


Only one saving remedy remains, and that is to revert to 
the principles preached by God-Incarnate, allowing them 
to penetrate every department of life. In truth this is the 
time to rise from sleep and to be renewed in the spirit of 
our minds. In private life conduct must be made con- 
formable with the Gospel precepts, even when great sacti- 
fice is demanded by Christian virtue. But it is likewise 
of great moment that Catholics should help shoulder the 
common burden by becoming more active promoters of 
true public welfare, not in sheltered retreats but in the 
open. There are opportunities for taking a more active 
part in administration and for exercising a more direct 
influence in bringing about effectual measures for the 
well-being of a Christian State as befits a Christian people. 


But external re-adjustments cannot succeed in bringing 
order out of the present social chaos. The great need of 
present times is the spiritual transformation which is im- 
plied in the unrestricted recognition of the living and un- 
divided Christ in His head and living members which 
together are His fulness. The re-building of a new 
Christendom requires a social as well as an individual 
unqualified acceptance of Christianity in its entirety, and 
the City of God must no longer be profaned by remaining 
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a temple of dumb idols. But without co-ordinate action 
there can be no social re-construction, nor can there be any 
co-ordinate Christian action independent of co-ordinate 
Christian thought. The Eternal Word, the personification 
of God’s thought, has entered into society to pierce with 
His divine light the minds of men. But ‘ the light shineth 
in darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it.’ 
Christ our Lord has yet to become the governing Soul and 
the directing Mind of Society whereby it may receive power 
to restore all things in Him. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 





VIRGIL FATHER OF THE WEST’ 


ST. Thomas in affirming that the Birth of Christ took 
place at the time which was most fitting*—convenientis. 
simo tempore—supports one of his arguments with the fact 
that the governance of a single ruler, the Emperor Augus- 
tus, had given the world that most mighty peace—maxima 
pax fuit in mundo—in which Christ Himself chose to be 
born. That temporal peace was instinct with tranquil ex- 
pectancy. Men who looked to Jerusalem and to Rome as 
their Mother Cities were filled with hope: for the Jew, 
now under the Pax Romana, the lines of prophecy and 
portent were swiftly converging upon Bethlehem. Rome 
herself, so lately racked with civil strife, was ready to turn 
from bloodshed and proscriptions as ‘from a_ horrible 
nightmare, and to apply all her energies to reconstruction, 
and even to hail, in the Pax Augusta, the dawn of the 
new Golden Age.” 


Ultima Cumaei venit jam carminis aetas ; 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo, 
jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto.* 


Now hath the last age come, foretold by the Sibyl of Cumae; 
Mightily now upriseth a new millenial epoch. 

Justice the Maid comes back, and the ancient glory of Saturn; 
New is the seed of man sent down from heavenly places.° 


Her power was at its zenith, her most brilliant writers ex- 
pressed for her the standards of human virtue and justice 





1 Essays in Order : 14. Virgil Father of the West. By Theo- 
dor Haecker. Translated by A. W. Wheen. (Sheed & Ward, 


1934; 2/6.) 
7 IIIa, Q. 35, art. VIII. 
* Mackail, The Aeneid of Virgil, Introduction, p. [xix]. 
‘Virgil. Eclogue 1V, 4-7. 
5 Rev. T. F. Royds, Virgil and Isaiah, p. 75. 
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which were fitting her for hér true destiny. The time of 
growth had been painful; and her development seemed 
to evolve with the rhythm of a living organism which ab- 
sorbs what is good and rejects what is harmful. Carthage 
after a life and death struggle was destroyed utterly, for 
its roots were full of poison: Greek culture was taken in 
its native decline and grafted upon the hardy stock of 
Roman virility, for the unlettered Roman was man enough 
to realize his shortcomings, and humble enough to go to 
school and learn truth from Athens, fitting himself thereby 
to learti more perfectly the Truth of Christ’s Revelation. 
‘Nor was the world ever so perfectly disposed, nor shall be 
again, as then when it was guided by the voice of one sole 
prince and commander of the Roman people, as Luke the 
evangelist beareth witness. And therefore there was uni- 
versal peace which never was before nor shall be, and the 
ship of human fellowship was speeding straight to due 
port in tranquil voyage. O ineffable and incomprehen- 
sible wisdom of God, which against thy coming into Syria 
didst make so great preparations beforehand in heaven 
above arid here in Italy.”* 

Jerusalem the City of God had her prophets: Rome the 
City of man had her part to play in the divine plan as 
the instrument of Christ’s sovereignty, so she too must have 
her prophet to sing of her triumph and to make her destiny 
known for all time. Neither professional philosopher nor 
academic historian could play the part; the one with his 
abstractions and concepts was too remote from the gener- 
ality of man, the other with his material facts too narrowly 
confined to inspire the heart of mankind with his message. 
The poet alone, with his sensitive touch and intuitive per- 
ception, could be the prophet of Rome; one who could 
sing his burden in a language and a rhythm tried by pre- 
decessors, who hiad attuned the ear of the listener to de- 
light in his song. 





* Dante, Convivio, IV, v. 8. Wicksteed’s translation in 
Temple Classics, Dante, pp. 247-248: quoted in Labourers in 
the Vineyard, Giovanni Papini, pp. 222-223. 
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Virgil was the man designed by Providence to sing the 
story of Rome and her destiny. Out of a vigorous school of 
poetry, built upon the forms and conventions of Greece, 
‘a new voice in poetry had made itself audible, and it was 
the voice of a new life. A poet who in his earliest work 
already had, beyond all mistake, a grave sweetness, a ten- 
derness and grace (the molle atque facetum of Horace’s 
admirable characterization), a melodiousness of language 
and beauty of phrasing previously unknown.” 

His work too was to show all mankind the simplicity, 
the upright character and the unsullied purity of a man 
whom his contemporaries referred to as ‘ Parthenius, the 
Virginal.’ 

Every circumstance combined to produce the single man 
who could immortalize Rome at the instant of her greatest 
renown, and could stand as the living symbol of a culture 
which, far from withering, would attain its finest flower 
in a Christian setting. The network of province and pre- 
fecture, the roads, the organization of external order does 
not by any means sum up Rome’s contribution to Chris 
tendom: the humanism which she garnered from Greece 
and informed with her sound moral sense was an indis- 
pensable factor in guaranteeing the validity of the familiar 
principle that divine grace comes to complete human na- 
ture. A power greater than mere coincidence placed Virgil, 
the spokesman of humanism, within a generation of 
Christ’s birth. 

Giovanni Papini has recently drawn attention to the 
capital importance of Virgil as the Roman prophet of the 
Advent,* and there is now accessible to English readers 
in the latest of the Essays in Order,’ a work on a larger 
scale from Germany which supplements Papini’s lecture 
in pointing to Virgil as the Father of Western Humanism. 
The Messianic note is less pronounced, for Herr Haecker's 





” Mackail : op. cit., p. [xxviii-xxix]. 
* Papini: op. cit., pp. 218-251. 
* Haecker, op. cit. 
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brilliant essay tends to emphasize the cultural importance 
of Virgil as the supreme exponent of true classicism. This 
should gain for him a ready hearing in England, where 
Messianic zeal is tempered with a scholarly discretion, by 
the many scholars who love Virgil both for his poetic genius 
and for his tender human sympathy. 


Economic Revolution has cut us off irrevocably from 
those Augustan days when an apt phrase from the Georgics 
would spring to the lips of the English landowner as he 
rode round field and farmstead: when Parliamentary ora- 
tory sparkled with quotations from the Aeneid. What- 
ever the faults of the oligarch, he cultivated his mind with 
as much care as he cultivated his land; and his inspiration 
in each case was principally drawn from the poet who 
fashioned classical humanism for all time in the music of 
his incomparable hexameters. 

For most of us to-day Virgil means little more than a 
fleeting memory of the class-room; nevertheless, there rests 
in the mind a fragrance that mellows the raw judgment of 
immaturity, even upon the ‘ pious Aeneas’! Those who 
by necessity or inclination return to Virgil in their man- 
hood, light upon him with all the marvel of an individual 
discovery, independently of Christendom’s universal ven- 
eration, which Dante symbolized by choosing Virgil for his 
guide. 

Herr Haecker places under his debt all who look for 
the marriage of true humanism with the Faith. Virgil is 
revealed by him as the man who ‘ fulfilled the measure of 
all the good in paganism on the threshold of the Advent.’ 
Aeneas stands as the hero who achieved his divine destiny 
by obedience and hardship, the embodiment of virtues 
that the Love of God would quicken to form the ground- 
work of Christian sanctity. 

Virgil stands as the link between old and new, the living 
pledge of continuity between the ancient and the modern 
world, showing in his work humanity disposed in the ful- 
ness of time to receive the Son of God made Man, and assur- 
ing us that the Incarnation should be regarded not as an 
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interruption so much as a fulfilment. Continuity is also 
the characteristic note of his life, for the three works which 
he wrote form part of a ‘ continuous organic development,’ 
The Book of the Shepherd reveals Eros as the life-force, 
the fertilizing element of justissima tellus and the dynamic 
instinct of animate nature, which in man produces con. 
flict with the Spirit. In the Book of the Husbandman, 
labor improbus, toil in the sweat of the brow, bridles and 
disciplines Eros in the work of cultivation. ‘ The Shep. 
herd plays, the Farmer toils, so that the earth shall in the 
fulness of her justice yield her best fruit.’ 


The Book of the Hero stands as the consummation of 
classic art which is, in Herr Haecker’s words, ‘ the result 
of the intimate encounter of a great creative power witha 
great theme, such that each would seem almost to have 
grown to match the other.’ Virgil had the greatest of all 
themes before the Advent, ‘the whole myth and history 
of Rome in the hour of her triumph,’ and upon the thresh- 
hold of that universal peace which ushered in the birth 
of Christ. Aeneas in his character embodies every virtue 
that the Roman wished to practise: without him it would 
be hard to explain how ‘ the Romans became Christians as 
the conquerors, not as the conquered; as the civilizers and 
bringers of culture, not as the barbarians.’ In the life of his 
hero Virgil shows how the Imperium Romanum could by 
a free act submit to a Jewish Saviour: in Aeneas lies the 
key to the riddle whereby the divine State destroyed itself 
by adopting the only religion which must perforce stand 
above the State. 


Aeneas has no true parallel in classical legend. He is a 
hero in defeat, whose home lies irreparably ruined, whose 
destiny awaits him in a far-off land: he is fato profugus, 
no self-appointed chieftain, but a man dedicated to leader- 
ship and restoration, from whom Rome draws the inspira- 
tion not simply to build, but to rebuild, an accomplish- 
ment which the Greek cities never mastered. His outstand- 
ing quality is pietas, which Mackail describes as ‘ the steady 
fulfilment of duty to God and man,’ its salient activity be- 
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ing expressed in the mutual relationship of father and son. 
In this man of action is submissive endurance, with no 
taint of that Promethean element of rebellion in Roman 
eyes so fatal to order, Even so, he is human enough to ex- 
press feelings that will not accommodate themselves with 
the Divine Will: he longs for Troy, his home. 


Me si fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 
auspiciis, et sponte mea componere curas ; 
urbem Trojanam primum, dulcesque meorum 
reliquias colerem.'® 


If the fates 
As I might order, let me lead my life, 
And, as I would, my troubles set at rest, 
First would I dwell within the town of Troy, 
Among the sweet remainder of my folk.” 


No hero of the ancient world draws nearer to Christian 
lowliness and obedience. He sails away from the fires of 
Carthage, smaller and meaner in the eyes of many for his 
desertion of Dido, realizing fully the dreadful cost of his 
vocation and destiny. 


The Rome he comes to, quae nunc Romana potentia 
caelo aequavit,'* ‘which Rome now in her potency has 
raised to level of the sky,’ is a tiny hamlet of scattered huts 
where a refugee and fellow in defeat bids him enter his 
humble dwelling with words that Rome can never forget: 


aude hospes contemnere opes et te quoque dignum 
finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis.’* 


Have courage, guest, 
Wealth to despise, and mould thyself like him 
Worthy to be a god, and come to us 
In no disdain of our poor circumstance, 





1° Aeneid 1V, 340-343. 


1! Delabére May’s translation is used for this and the follow- 
ing quotations from the Aeneid. 


” Aeneid VIII, gg. 
8 Ibid., 364, 365. 
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Rome accepted Aeneas instinctively as the complete de. 
lineation of her ideal, both in what he lacked and in what 
he possessed, a man lacking in the wisdom and art of 
Greece, but excelling in governance and leadership, built 
upon human virtue rather than upon brute force, upon 
consent rather than conquest. ‘She knew herself to be 
founded not upon a conqueror, but a defeated man.’ 


‘The teleological factor is dominant; the hero has a mis- 
sion to fulfil at the bidding of fate. Virgil, who does not 
attempt to probe this mystery, makes it the great theolo 
gical theme of the Aeneid: he treats of it as a poet, not 
as a philosopher, taking the Stoic view of Fate as an utter- 
ance, of which truth is the essential condition. ‘ Truth is 
a necessary predicate of the Virgilian fatum, for the first 
question which is asked of an utterance is whether it is 
true or false; only afterwards do questions arise as to its 
desirability or not, whether it is obligatory or free, good 
or bad. The ultimate being is an utterance. This is the 
profoundest mystery to which adventist paganism pene- 
trated.”** Fate for Virgil, in Warde Fowler’s words, is ‘ the 
positive principle which brings order into the universe, the 
desire of all things to seek their réAos. Virgil believed in 
the genial destiny of Rome as a Jew believed in the King- 
dom of the Messiah.’ For him the person of Jupiter be- 
comes ‘at once the utterer and the utterance: he himself 
is the fate”**: in this the divom pater atque hominum 
rex'’ seems to foreshadow the beneplacitum Dei of Chris- 
tian theology. ‘ This is the summit and perfection of Vir- 
gil’s theological ideas.’ 


Herr Haecker in a chapter of great sensibility shows 
Virgil’s readiness to leave Stoicism far behind him and to 
draw nearer to Christ when he faced the tragic conflict be- 
tween man’s aspirations and his destiny. Face to face with 





 Haecker, op. cit., p. 86. 

*° Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, p. 122. 
*® Haecker, p. 88. 

17 Aeneid X, 2. 
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this, Aeneas the ideal Roman could only say sunt lacrimae 
rerum, ‘the most untranslatable half-line in the whole of 
the Aeneid, and for that matter in the whole of Roman 
literature—it is not to be translated into German nor any 
Romance language, nor yet even into English. It is Latin 
through and through. Not only does it tell us there are 
things over which men will shed tears—that is but the first 
and obvious interpretation; it tells us that things them: 
selves have tears; or rather, there are things to which there 
is no answer but tears; things that cannot really be faced 
or fully known but through tears—and sometimes not even 
through them: aut possit lacrimas aequare labores, ‘ can 
tears outweigh our toils? ’’ None but the bloody tears of the 
Son of Man, the Second Person of the Trinity. All that in 
three words! No language but Latin could do it.’* 


The anima Vergiliana faced with burdens too heavy to 
bear cannot deny his true manhood by sterilizing his sen- 
sitive nature with a proud Stoic endurance; he finds con- 
solation of mind as well as of body in those tears which the 
modern pagan can never experience. Neither in the Roman 
nor in the man of the Middle Ages was there a trace of 
sentimentality; but the one gave us lacrimae rerum; the 
other has placed our supplication to the Mother of God 
in hac lacrimarum valle, ‘in this valley of tears.’ ‘How 
near the poet of adventist paganism comes with his im- 
mortal line, ‘ sunt lacrimae rerum, to the approaching Re- 
velation—remote from it, a stranger to it, yet relatively as 
near as were the Hebrew prophets.” 

Virgil has depicted the nature of man more completely 
than any other pagan writer before or since, at the moment 
when mankind was best disposed to receive God in the 
likeness of man, when man’s ideal of homo purus was most 
ready to hear and receive Christ. The homo Vergilianus 
is not an isolated, closed type of humanity: he is not just 
political man, economic man, scientific man, man of the 





® Haecker, p. 93. 
* Haecker, p. 100, 
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world, religious man, ‘monads without windows’: he is 
man, recognizable by men of every place and time. Herein 
is Virgil’s essential sanity: he strikes straight at that modern 
heresy of closed human types, which springs from an in. 
valid application of scientific method to a creature who is 
by his very nature causa sui. ‘ The science which concerns 
itself with human beings is to-day more and more exercised 
to discover, or rather to invent, large and small and smallest 
of closed human types and enclaves, and jealously to see to 
it that no one of them shall have anything whatever to do 
with another, so that there shall no longer be any such 
thing as man, nor shall the walls that are erected between 
them show the smallest chink or transparency whatever.” 
Men who will recognize the nature of a dog in such highly 
differentiated types as the Alsatian and the Pekingese will 
consider it absurd to grant anything in common between 
the man in the car and the man in the cave. When such a 
view is current in fiction and in journalism—and in cer- 
tain types of spiritual instruction—it is hardly surprising 
that we find ourselves differentiating separate ‘ lives’ with- 
in our consciousness for our different activities. Our reli- 
gious ‘ life ’ tends to cut itself off more and more from our 
world ‘ life.’ We become slaves of the card-index and suffer 
the loss of our own soul! 


Virgil saves the identity of human nature under every 
cofidition and circumstance; in the organic development of 
his work ‘ the natural man, who must be farmer and states- 
man as well as philosopher, is found at his purest, his most 
natural.’ As with Aristotle, so with Virgil, Providence has 
entrusted sound commonsense to the pagan, so that the 
nature of man redeemed and man unredeemed may remain 
identical in its substance, that there may never be an irre- 
parable cleavage between the natural and the supernatural. 
Divine grace is most fruitful when man suffers no miscon- 
ception concerning his own nature. If education and 





* Haecker, p. 2. 
*! Haecker, p. 119. 
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human environment tend to develop closed types of huma- 
nity, the work of the Church becomes progressively more 
difficult, since the nature which divine grace must energize 
is warped and crippled. Catholic humanism goes to Virgil, 
not as a refuge from a state of things it dislikes, but as a 
teacher who gives a human reply to any system or school 
which would deaden the spirit of man, and thereby hamper 
the Spirit of God. 

Men of every generation from St. Augustine down to 
Cardinal Newman have discovered Virgil by the light of 
their own experience to be, as Herr Haecker so truly names 
him, the Father of the West, Like Isaias, he was and still 
is the prophet of Christ, whom we may greet in the words 
of the ancient Christmas salutation sung in the Cathedral 
of Rheims: ‘O Maro, prophet of the Gentiles, bear thou 
thy witness unto Christ.’ 


AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 





CATHOLICISM AS UNCONSCIOUS ART" 


IF it is by inspiration that idea takes bodily form, the word 
is made flesh, it follows that, given a common material, the 
greater the inspiration the greater will be the completed 
reality. Moreover, the greatest imaginable inspiration (that 
is, God Himself in entire perfection, rather than in isolated 
attributes) would demand and receive an infallible re- 
sponse. We have, therefore, in seeking for a religion that 
is unconscious art, to seek for a religion that claims direct, 
certain, and complete infallibility from God. There are 
many such religions, including the Catholic Church. 

But the Catholic Church differs from the rest, not only 
in the actual authority for its infallibility (a matter beyond 
the province of metaphysics and aesthetics), but in the fact 
that it alone claims to be the Body of Christ, the Word 
made Flesh. Thus Catholicism, since it is a continuation 
and extension of the Incarnation, becomes not only a work 
of art, but the abstract type or pattern of all works of art. 
For, just as Christianity claims Christ to be the incarna- 
tion, the world of God in the world of flesh, so does Catho- 
licism claim the Church as the incarnation of Christ in the 
world of history and institutions, though with this differ- 
ence, that whereas Christ, being God, was perfect as man, 
there can be no such guarantee for the private lives of the 
personnel of institutions (however divine). In Christ God 
associated Himself only with man’s imperfections, but in 
the Church Christ associates Himself with man’s sins. 
Those who reject, ‘ on spiritual grounds,’ the possibility of 
the incarnation of Christ in a ‘ corporation,’ should be led 
to reject also the possibility of the incarnation of God in 
a human body and soul. Both these doctrines comprise the 
realization and justification of the supreme experience of 
the aesthetic world—that of the Word being made Flesh. 
Yet it is necessary to recognize also that the fact of art actu- 





*Part of a thesis accepted for a Fellowship of the Philoso- 
phical Society. 
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ating and, in a sense, becoming the essence of Catholicism, 
demands the complementary claim of perfect inspiration, 
or infallibility. Thus the Church cannot be completely 
poetical without being completely infallible; and, since in- 
fallibility implies complete definiteness and the absence of 
uncertainty, the Church is dogmatic. 


Let us take a parallel from aesthetic perception to show 
the necessity for the visible existence of the Church. The 
quality of this perfection may be crystallized in the word 
metaphor; aesthetic activity consists in the transference of 
thought into form, and of inspiration into thought. Meta- 
phor, although its more usual meaning is restricted to the 
art of poetry, may in a more general sense be taken, as re- 
presenting a philosophic attitude which in art is more real 
than that of fancy, which in its turn is more real than that 
of reason or literal fact, as the type of all aesthetic activity. 
Now there are two essential qualifications for a metaphor, 
which distinguish it from reason on the one hand and mad- 
ness on the other: first, the unreality of the comparison, 
according to the standards of common-sense; secondly, the 
reality of the object to which the comparison is made. Thus 
the Church must exist visibly somewhere, else it does not 
exist at all, either visibly, spiritually, or in human minds. 
This vitality, taken as the symbol of humanness, has im- 
portant consequences. For it leads to the fact that the Catho- 
lic Church is an artist whose materials consist ideally of the 
entire human race, with all its objects; thus it must tolerate 
the errors and crudities (in both symbol and practice) occa- 
sioned by human faults, among which must be placed the 
sentimentality of the creative power vouchsafed to the 
average man; thus even the apparently degraded images 
and pictures often displayed in Catholic churches possess a 
philosophically aesthetic value, inasmuch as they are essen- 
tial to Catholicism considered as a work of art. Thus ritual 
recognizes some further standard of aesthetic beauty than 
art does, and this is perhaps the source of their conflict. 
This conflict is akin to that between the aesthetic and ima- 
ginative perceptions, and, just as in that case the easiest 
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reconciliation is reached through raising the imaginative 
perception to the purely aesthetic value of the aesthetic 
perception, so with ritual and art the former must be raised 
to the aesthetic standard of the latter. There can be no 
religious or artistic justification for admitting bad works of 
art into the service of religion, where there is a chance of 
their aesthetic improvement; where the artist in his turn 
falls into error is to suppose that his own aesthetic stan- 
dards, though valid for the productions and performances 
of ritual, are the only standards that are so valid, and to 
forget that man, with his frailties, is an essential component 
of a very great work of art—the Church. Where the artist 
can choose his materials, the Church rarely can. 


Closely allied to this apparently supra-aesthetic element 
in the beauty of ritual is the corresponding necessity of 
dogma to ritual. When once the principle of the Church be- 
ing considered as an artist, and all her faith and works as 
works of art, has been grasped, it is a simple matter to 


explain the necessity of dogma to ritual. Ritual can no 
more rightly exist without the dogma which it was born 
to illustrate, than technique can rightly exist without a 
subject, or a subject without inspiration. From a still more 
transcendental point of view, in which Catholicism is re- 
garded as poetry squared, the poetry of poetry, there is 
aesthetic beauty in dogma itself, and therefore an aesthetic 
rightness in its retention. The separation of ritual from 
dogma would in fact mean the dissolution of the entire 
intellectual fabric, not of Catholicism alone, but logically 
of any art-work. 

The dualism of perceptive and imaginative beauty may 
be paralleled in religious experience with that of mysticism 
and institutionalism, Protestantism is wrong in maintain- 
ing there is any essential conflict between the two. The 





? Compare St. Thomas’ division of Beauty into Claritas, In- 
tegritas, Proportio. Integritas might here stand for our Ima- 
ginative Beauty, while Constantia would appear to be the con- 
trolling force that reconciles the two other constituents of the 
definition. 
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method of one is direct, of the other indirect. Institutional- 
ism without mysticism, like imagination without primary 
aesthetic perception, is arid; mysticism without institu- 
tionalism, that is, aesthetic perception without imagina- 
tion, is anarchical. Yet conflicts do arise; and perhaps the 
best peacemakers are von Hiigel’s conception of the balanc- 
ing intellectual element in religion, and—in the sphere of 
aesthetics—Saint Thomas’ quality of Proportio, by which 
he seeks to reconcile Claritas and Integritas. 


Catholicism has always welcomed both Mysticism and 
Institutionalism, believing them both to be essential to a 
truly universal creed. In the same way the unconscious 
aesthetics of Catholicism approves both imaginative and 
perceptive beauty. And just as the two religious elements 
mingle to their mutual benefit, so in practice there is less 
separation than in theory between the two elements in 
beauty. If imagination be taken to include the intellect, 
then ritual, which in Catholicism is never based but on 


dogma, may be said to unite as perfectly as possible the 
twin elements which have been classified as the participants 
in beauty. 


Thus Catholicism will be found to answer to every con- 
stituent of aesthetic fact—the artist, his material, his work, 
and his end in creating it. Now in Catholicism it is im- 
possible to separate the Church that creates and the Church 
that receives—the highly isolated artist in the Church is the 
Eucharistic priest; and thus, since Catholicism, in consis- 
tency with its doctrine of the Incarnation and consequent 
emphasis on the redeemed dignity of man, regards man 
himself and his perfectibility as the end of works of art, 
and since the essentiality of the human element in the 
Church’s ritual compels her to consider him also as its 
means, this union resolves itself into that of the artist, his 
material, and his end in creating his work. And all these 
are united to the work itself by the fact of obedience, in 
that it is the Church herself, whom the material and the 
end of her art—that is, man and his perfectibility—by 
faith obey, that controls and indeed creates the work of art. 
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Art and Catholicism have been in conflict, but ideally 
they should form a perfect unity. For the conscious exist- 
ence of anything ever seeks to blend itself with the uncon- 
scious, and the unconscious to lose itself in consciousness: 
the body and the mind are the conscious and fallible ex- 
pression of the soul, and, as St, Augustine has said, ‘all 
the life of the body is the soul.’ Thus all the life of art is 
Catholicism: Catholicism may be called the super-ego of 
art. But equally Catholicism has a duty to recognize art, 
Two errors must be avoided, that spirit disowns matter, and 
that spirit automatically includes matter: the errors re- 
spectively of Manichaeism and Spinozism. But art is more 
than the body or even the mind of Catholicism: it has 
true rights of its own. Just as art must recognize ritual, and 
ritual obey dogma, so must dogma obey that spirit or prin- 
ciple of art by which the whole of Catholicism is a poem, 
and which alone compels the obedience of ritual to dogma, 
and the recognition of ritual by art. 

TERENCE WHITE. 





REASONABLE SERVICE 


THE Catholic concept of religion is radically different 
from most others because it is born of the realization that 
the true function of religion is the unique fulfilment of a 
need rooted in the very essence of human nature. This 
difference is shown in practice by the willingness of the 
Catholic to submit to the guidance of the Church, prima- 
rily of course in matters supernatural, whether of Faith or 
Morals, but also in matters which do not appear to have 
any direct connection with ‘religion.’ He is ready to re- 
cognize the wise authority of the Church in every depart- 
ment of human life whenever the Church sees fit to offer 
judgment or advice, even though he is aware that such 
pronouncements are not infallible expressions of revealed 
truth nor coercive of his assent. 


Then we are priest-ridden after all? No, decisively no, 
it is not that. The truth is that the Catholic recognizes the 


true function of the Church and its true relation to human 
life. He looks upon the Church not as representing only a 
section of his life that is rigidly separated from his daily 
affairs. He looks upon it not merely as a place where he 
spends a perfunctory half hour or so on a Sunday, not as a 
sort of sedative and balance to the rush and clamour of 
secular affairs. He knows full well that it provides the 
means of fulfilling an urgent need of his very nature, Far 
from being extrinsic to his ordinary daily life, he knows 
that it is the only thing that can save human life from be- 
coming in reality the futile meaningless thing it so often 
appears to be. He knows that without the Church a man 
is like one blind, groping about aimlessly unaware of the 
pitfalls on every side, who knows that he is in a desperate 
plight and without hope. 


God forbid that we should try to ‘ rationalize ’ our reli- 
gion; that is what modern civilization has tried to do, with 
the result that for many religion has ceased to be anything 
but a mere name. Nevertheless, it is true to say that a man 
must look at religion from a rational—i.e., reasonable— 
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point of view. It is not enough, even, to take it for granted; 
he must try to see for himself what it is for, what is its real 
relation to human life, the why and wherefore of it. That 
is what is meant by being reasonable. That is why the nor- 
mal Catholic can be said to be eminently reasonable about 
his religion and in his attitude to the Church. He does not 
try to prove or criticize the truths of Revelation which are 
above reason; that would be unreasonable. But he considers 
the nature of man and its needs, and so is able to judge of 
the true scope of religion and of the Church that God has 
given him; that is reasonable. The only reasonable way to 
discover the function of any society is to discover what it 
aims at, what need it fulfils, what it is meant to reach and 
to effect. We do not (or should not) form societies and then 
try to find some work for them to do. We recognize a need 
and then establish an organization to meet that need. Simi- 
larly as the Church is intended for human beings, we can 
only really appreciate the scope of religion and of the 
Church by discovering what need in human nature, if any, 
it fulfils. There is clearly room and need for thought. Com- 
paratively few people care to think. Thinking is very hard; 
it is one of the hardest things in life, but it is worth while; 
it brings us up against hard facts, facts men instinctively 
shirk, but these too are worth while. The humdrum mono- 
tony of earthly life provides ready food for thought. Has it 
any real purpose? Do the ordinary things of daily life bring 
real satisfaction? Are they of any real use in themselves? 
Assuredly unless there is some goal other than these for 
which to strive, these things in themselves are futile; it is 
irrational to go on with life at all. But when, in addition to 
this, a man faces the elemental problems of suffering, 
disease and death, problems indeed which every sane man 
will try to solve, what is there in this transient life that will 
provide the solution? 


There is one thing alone that explains man’s ceaseless 
activity, that explains his dread of suffering and horror of 
death. It is this: the very motive force of human life is a 
craving for happiness, happiness complete and perfect, un- 
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changing and without end. He knows by bitter experience 
that the joys of this life do not bring him such happiness, 
even love itself does but whet the appetite for happiness. 
Great though this and other joys may perchance be, they 
leave still in his soul an aching need for the perfect good. 
This is what human nature needs, the perfect good that will 
satisfy its craving for happiness. And the Church of God, 
instrument of God Incarnate, is the one thing that can lead 
man to happiness. 


The world of to-day is very conscious of what is called 
Progress; and one of the outstanding features of ‘ Progress ’ 
is the replacing of religion by Science. One need not for a 
moment deny either the advance in scientific knowledge or 
its possibilities for the help of mankind. But what, in 
point of fact, has progress in knowledge, in science, in medi- 
cine, in mechanics, actually done for the real happiness of 
man? What has it done to help solve those elemental prob- 
lems or fulfil those fundamental needs of human life? Has 
it helped to give us a knowledge of the purpose of human 
life or of its relation to the universe at large? Because we 
can hurtle through the air to the ends of the earth, because 
we can speak with those a thousand miles away, because 
our telescopes have discovered a little more of the unex- 
plored grandeur of the heavens, because of all the numerous 
inventions of modern science (poison gas, for example), 
there are not wanting those who think we are on the verge 
of solving the great problems of life and death, of finding 
happiness, as though this progress has done anything but 
complicate our already complicated existence, making it 
more unreal, more consuming, more anguished. And 
withal the realities of disease, of suffering, of death remain, 
their possibilities increased, and Science and Progress can- 
not tell us whence we are and whither we go, nor soften 
the real hardships.of our journey. 

Progress in natural knowledge should serve to increase 
the realization of our own ignorance, The wider it reaches, 
whether to the greater infinite of the universe or the lesser 
infinite of the microcosmic atom, the more profound and 
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vast appears the realm of unknown truth and unknown 
reality that lies still outside our grasp, even in the order of 
mere natural knowledge. How can men be such fools as to 
imagine that their puny minds are even on the way toa 
solution of the riddle of reality? The very knowledge of 
God and His Existence to which our reason inevitably leads 
us, leaves us on the threshold of an unknown realm of 
divine reality, on the threshold of the infinite, of what man 
has recognized from the beginning of time to contain, some- 
how or other could he but know it, the explanation of the 
purpose and ultimate end of life, namely the divine realm 
of the supernatural, A Catholic is no reactionary; he does 
not condemn progress. He merely desires ta know, as any 
sane man should, whither progress is taking him, and 
whether he is really making towards his true objective. He 
would run, as St. Paul says, but ‘not at an uncertainty.’ 
Now the certainty towards which humanity is moving al- 
ways is Death and the hereafter. If there is a meaning to 
life, a solution to its many problems, if there is happiness 
for a man, it is to be found there. Centuries before the 
coming of our Divine Redeemer, a pagan Greek philoso- 
pher discovered this fundamental truth, that true happi- 
ness, the essential need of man, could be found only in 
knowledge of and contact with the Maker and End of the 
Universe, God. He looked at human nature, its imperfec- 
tions, its capabilities and its needs, the vast abyss of the 
soul that craved for perfect knowledge and perfect love, 
and saw, as any thinking man must see, that the key to the 
whole question was to be found in man’s relation to and 
need for God. As St. Augustine has put it: ‘Thou hast 
made us, O Lord, for Thyself: and our souls are not at 
ease till they find rest in thee ’ (Conf. I, ii). 


A Catholic’s point of view, then, is just that of a sane, 
reasonable man; he is keenly aware that religion is the one 
vital and essential necessity of human life, for religion is 
but a beginning of the knowledge of God, the beginning of 
contact with God. Religion is not a superfluity in life, it is 
not a boring duty that convention demands of us, it is not 
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an occasional luxury to be resorted to when inclination 
draws, it is not something apart from ordinary human exist- 
ence, Looked at even with the cold eye of unbiassed reason, 
religion is the one desperate need of human life. 

Religion is something more, therefore, than the formal 
exercises of worship, like the Mass, the Sacraments, Prayer, 
and so on. ‘These indeed play an important part, the most 
important part of all, but religion means the co-ordination 
of man’s whole life in view of the end to which life is 
directed. ‘To use a simple analogy, in the case of an athlete 
his whole activity centres round the race that he aims to 
win. To prepare he does a certain amount of actual run- 
ning, but that is by no means all. He does other exercises, 
he eats certain foods and refrains from others, he does not 
smoke, and he moderates his drinking. In other words, not 
only his actual running, but everything that he does, even 
to the repression of his natural inclinations, is coloured and 
controlled by the thing he is aiming at. In exactly the same 
way, because man by his very nature is fashioned for, and 
if he is reasonable ought to be aiming at, eternal union 
with God in knowledge and love, not only his formal acts 
of worship but all the other operations of life are coloured 
and controlled by this end. It may mean, certainly will 
mean, that he cannot follow all his inclinations and natural 
instincts. This is as it should be; a man is superior to an 
animal; he is to be guided by his intellect, not by his in- 
stincts. 

How is a man to know what religion should mean for 
him, how is he to be sure that he is taking the right path 
through life? He needs a guide, a trainer if you will, and 
that guide, that trainer, is the Church. For the very reason 
that religion implies contact with God in the supernatural 
order, it demands a fully competent teaching authority; 
and for the very reason that religion covers, in the sense 
explained, the whole range of human activity, the Church 
must exercise guidance and control in every branch of 
human life. 

To appreciate the significance of the Church, therefore, 
it is clear that one must first appreciate the significance 
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of human nature and its ultimate purpose and destiny, 
What that purpose and destiny is we can know only by 
divine revelation, because although it is quite true that, 
by examining the nature and the needs of man, we can 
reach the definite conclusion that some contact with God 
is essential to him, yet we could not possibly know, unless 
God Himself had told us, for how exalted a destiny He 
created us. The knowledge and contact with, God open to 
man is shown by revelation to be the intimate personal 
knowledge of friendship and the intimate personal union 
of the love of perfect friends. That is the astounding and 
incomprehensible fact that is revealed to us by God. He 
loves us and desires us to love Him with the intimacy and 
equality of the most perfect form of love, friendship. 

Whatever else friendship implies, it implies unselfishness 
and sacrifice. Many of the problems of life can be solved 
at once by this notion of sacrifice alone. But the whole of 
life in all its details is given a new meaning and a clear 
purpose when once it is realized that God intends it asa 
period of probation in which men may show themselves 
worthy to receive the reward which nature craves. It is God 
Who desires our friendship, Who gives us the nature we 
have. He creates our body and soul with all the ideals, all 
the desires, all the needs, all the capabilities, all the temp- 
tations, all the instincts that go to making up a man. He 
gives man his lower or animal nature as well as his higher 
or rational nature, but He gives both for a definite pur- 
pose and He intends man’s rational nature to guide and 
control his animal nature, to use its diverse faculties for 
a definite purpose—and that purpose is the attainment of 
true happiness, namely Himself. In giving man grace and 
thus making him capable of these divine things, God does 
not change or disregard man’s nature: He completes and 
perfects it. Our contacts with God are through the nature 
He has given us. This is its purpose: for this God intended 
it. 

Let men not be blinded to the truth about human na- 
ture by those pseudo-wise who prate of self-expression by 
the indulging of the ‘natural instincts. Is a drunken sot to 
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be taken as the model of human self-expression? Why not, 
if indulgence of the other animal passions is to be so de- 
fended? The corporal desires and instincts of man have 
indeed their purpose and their part to play. There is a voice 
of conscience in everyone, which even Science and Pro- 
gress cannot entirely destroy; and any sane man should see, 
as the Catholic sees, that when these or any other desire 
or occupation of man draws him away from the main pur- 
pose of life, it is wrong, it is in a sense insane. It is through 
his human nature, and every part of it, that a man shall 
find happiness, that he shall find God. 


It is for this reason that God, wishing to save man from 
the dreadful results of his own sin, chose the way of the 
Incarnation, became man, took a human nature like ours. 
He wished to show us, by His lite and His sufferings, as 
well as by His death, that it is through our human nature 
that we must reach God. It is precisely for this reason that 
while yet on earth he founded an organization, a society, 


whereby man might be able to accommodate his human 
nature to the great purpose of sharing in the fruits of that 
Redemption. Having created human nature, He knew its 
needs and He knew especially its need of help and guid- 
ance. It was in view of these needs that he founded what 
we call the Church. 


It is clear, therefore, that the Church has a very definite 
function, not merely in relation to the formal acts of wor- 
ship of God, but in relation to human life as a whole. Our 
divine Lord made a notable reply to the Pharisees who 
complained to Him that the disciples did not observe the 
Sabbath. ‘ The Sabbath was made for man,’ He said, ‘ not 
man for the Sabbath.’ There is a very real sense in which 
it is true to say that the Church also was made for man, 
not man for the ‘Church. With its organization and its 
powers, it was instituted by our divine Redeemer pre- 
cisely in view of the nature and practical needs of man. It 
was intended by Him to provide a sure means whereby man 
might live his life well and so gain the ultimate goal, 
whereby, as we say, he might work out his salvation. If this 
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ultimate purpose covers every branch of human operation, 
it is clear that the full significance of religion and of the 
Church implies equally a very practical relation and ur- 
gent concern with every department of life. From this it 
tollows that the Catholic is right in recognizing the autho. 
rity of the Church of Christ in the many aspects of life 
which do not seem to have an immediate connection with 
the worship of God. In listening to the voice of his Church 
he is acting like a sane and reasonable man. He is not 
yielding up his personal liberty. He knows that liberty 
does not really mean that he can do just as he pleases, 
especially if in so doing he sins against his own nature. 
‘There is a law of nature as binding upon his moral con- 
science as is the law of gravity upon his body. 

The Catholic rightly regards the Church, therefore, as 
the pivot and centre of his whole life in all its phases, not 
merely, be it remembered, of his ‘ religious ’ life in the nar- 
rowest sense of the word, but of his moral, social, yes and 
even business life. The Catholic’s concept of the Church is 
from this point of view merely that of an eminently rea- 
sonable, thinking, sensible man, a man who has not allowed 
himself to be blinded to the meaning of life, to its diff- 
culties and problems, but tries to see these things in their 
true light, above all a man who has realized that this life 
is futile and meaningless and worthless unless it is seen in 
its relation to eternity; a Catholic’s view of the Church is 
that of a sane man who knows that the material details of 
this earthly life are not the most important things, that 
there is no happiness to be found in them; it is that of a 
man who knows that this life is merely a pathway leading 
to eternity, either to the eternity of happiness with God 
or to the eternity of torment without God; it is the sane 
reasonableness of a man who knows that religion is the 
supreme and urgent necessity of his life, and that the 
Church of Christ is the one only society that will guarantee 
the validity of this religion, that will enable him to shape 
his life rightly in view of his eternal future. It is, in short, 
the recognition of the one necessary means of reasonable 


service, . Hicary CARPENTER, O.P. 
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TO most of us leprosy as a disease is something at once 
so remote and so repulsive that we put it wholly out of 
our minds and at best connect it only with R. L. Steven- 
son’s generous defence of Father Damien, or—more 
romantically—with the fatal kiss that Violaine, out of 
sheer pity, bestowed on Pierre de Craon in L’Annonce faite 
4 Marie. Yet, prosaically considered, leprosy is one of the 
health problems of the Empire, for though practically non- 
existent in Europe, it remains a real scourge in several of 
our tropical Colonies and not least in our Protectorate of 
Uganda. Here, unhappily, thousands of lepers, calculated 
indeed as high as four per cent. of the native population, are 
living to-day, largely untended and uncontrolled, spread- 
ing their terrible disease among children and neighbours, 
the means of coping with the situation being still sadly 
inadequate. 

From a useful little booklet issued by the Uganda 
Government for the instruction of all concerned, one 
gathers that leprosy is emphatically a poor man’s disease, 
the outcome of dirt, drink, ill-ventilated huts, over-crowd- 
ing, under-nourishment, in brief of a total disregard of the 
laws of hygiene and sanitation which extreme poverty en- 
tails in all countries. Leprosy is not an infectious disease 
as was universally believed throughout earlier centuries— 
hence the terrible sentence of isolation imposed on the 
victims—but it is acutely contagious, especially to children, 
under conditions of close intercourse in over-crowded 
dwellings, by a common use of bedding, drinking-cups, 
etc. If due precautions are taken, such as entering infected 
huts as little as possible and careful washing of hands 
immediately after touching infected objects, there need be 
no special risk for healthy persons in tending leper 
patients, although the heroic nature of such a vocation 
remains without question. 

One of the baffling features about leprosy is the extreme 
length of the incubation period, and the progress of the 
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disease is so slow that a patient may bear the germs within 
him for years before the symptoms betray themselves. 
Ultimately the disease may take one of two forms: that 
of skin leprosy with open sores and shocking disfigurement, 
or nerve leprosy which induces complete paralysis of the 
limbs affected. Happily it is now proved that even in 
advanced stages leprosy can be arrested and rendered non- 
contagious and even cured. Injections of Hydnocarpus oil 
and the painting of the patches of leprosy on the skin with 
strong medicine to kill the bacilli is the medical treatment 
prescribed, but for a real cure there must be a complete 
change in the patient’s mode of life. And it is just here 
that a Catholic missionary Order can work wonders, 

For over thirty years Franciscan Sisters, led by Mother 
Kevin, who gained her M.B.E. for medical services in East 
Africa during the war, have been working as missionaries 
in the Uganda Vicariat. To-day, with increased numbers, 
and with a realisation of the peculiarly Franciscan charac- 
ter of such a vocation, the care of the lepers is claiming a 
larger share of their apostolate. Two years ago, at the request 
of Archbishop Hinsley, the Sisters opened a small leper 
hospital at Nyenga, to which the lepers have flocked so 
eagerly that within a few months the site has proved to be 
utterly inadequate. What is needed is a Catholic settle- 
ment, not for 200, but for 2,000 lepers. Nothing daunted, 
Mother Kevin appealed to the Uganda authorities, who 
well know the value of her work, for two large stretches of 
virgin land, five or six square miles in extent. And already 
the first of these colonies is in process of development at 
Buluba, in a lovely situation amid low wooded hills, 
stretching down to the shores of Victoria Nyanza. 

The colony will be worked on a family basis. It is im- 
practicable, and it would be cruel, to segregate the patients 
for months, and even years, away from family and friends. 
The method is—around the central buildings of church, 
convent, hospital, dressing-station, schools, wards for the 
babies of infected parents—to erect scattered huts, one for 
each family, with a plot of ground for the cultivation of 
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food, bananas, sweet potatoes, beans and so forth. Thus, 
when after a few months treatment, a wonderful improve- 
ment has taken place in their health, the lepers are enabled 
to live fairly normal, active lives, under healthy, sanitary 
conditions which will not only prevent the spreading of the 
disease, but, in the end, will effect many cures. It is the 
Sisters themselves, among whom are fully-trained nurses 
and dispensers and even a fully qualified doctor, who carry 
out all the medical treatment, and a car, also driven by one 
of themselves, will carry them about their spacious domain. 
Needless to say that the souls of the Baganda will receive 
as much attention as their afflicted bodies, and at Buluba 
they will have the immense benefit of free access to their 
own church. 


Nor need the care of the leper colony be left wholly in 
European hands. The most hopeful, because the most 
permanent, feature of missionary effort in Uganda has 
been the training and formation of a community of native 


nuns, or ‘ Little Sisters,’ who will teach, tend and convert 
their own people whom they will always understand better 
than any foreigners can hope to do. A five years’ training 
—one as aspirant, two as postulant and two more as 
novice—transforms these gentle little black girls of thirteen 
and fourteen, full of faith and touchingly eager to learn, 
into ardent and practical little missionaries, Already some 
fifty native nuns are actively at work in the various mission 
centres and the novitiate at Nkokonjeru is in process of 
forming close on one hundred more. Very wisely no effort 
is made to assimilate them too closely to their English 
Sisters. They retain their native food and simple way of 
living, and in future whenever a new mission house for 
nuns is established in some remote village, a little com- 
munity of native Sisters will have their own convent side 
by side with the other. In the new big leper colony their 
co-operation will be invaluable. Already one Little Sister, 
accepted for the religious life with the unsuspected seeds 
of leprosy within her, has been cured by the new treatment 
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and is no longer a possible source of infection to her com. 
panions. 

Five years ago Mother Kevin opened a special novitiate 
for missionary work in Uganda at Holme Hall, in York- 
shire, an ancient ancestral home of Langdales and Stour. 
tons, now turned to religious purposes. Vocations have 
flowed in, and already over forty professed nuns from there 
have made the long journey to British East Africa. Train- 
ing for the mission-field to-day is both arduous and varied. 
Among their subjects missions need not only certificated 
mistresses for elementary and secondary schools and 
teachers skilled in Montessori methods and in every form 
of house-craft, but also qualified nurses, dispensers, 
dentists and above all women doctors, Practical experience 
in gardening, poultry-keeping and car-driving never comes 
amiss and a Sister may even be called upon in some remote 
district to superintend the brick-making, though this craft 
would seem to be best acquired locally. Finally there is 
the difficult native language to master in some measure 
before starting out on the great adventure. In the years 
to come it is to the cure and education of the lepers that 
many of these highly trained women will dedicate their 
lives. It is an enterprise of infinite needs and infinite 
spiritual possibilities, but given the means, and above all 
the vocations, this new Franciscan venture may claim a 
notable share in wiping out the dread disease of leprosy 
from among a race that has shewn itself singularly recep- 
tive of Catholic teaching. 

V. M. CrawForp. 















THE CHRISTIAN AS PIONEER 


‘I tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher.’ 


(The Ballad of the White Horse by G. K. Chesterton) 


FATHER Conrad Pepler has done well’ to emphasize the 
sacrifice involved in a return to the land upon which more 
than one of the older hands at Catholic land propaganda 
has found it necessary to insist, as against the ‘Arcadian 
Shepherd ’ school on the one hand and the ‘ Sound Econo- 
mic Proposition’ enthusiasts on the other. 

In the Catholic Truth Society pamphlet on The Catho- 
lic Land Movement, the first attempt at systematic public 
exposition of our aims and motives, the present writer ex- 
pressed a point of view which he ventures to quote: 


‘Now while we believe that, whether in the meanwhile 
we work for or against it, this [the basing of our social sys- 
tem “on the land whence all our subsistence comes and on 
the labour of our hands which God has ordained as the 
means thereto”’] is the only possible ultimate development, 
the continued existence of the vast commercio-industrial 
organization, with its specious offers of wealth, luxury and 
“convenience,” its false philosophy of ease, “leisure” and 
mechanical distractions as the ends of human life, and of 
work as mere irksome toil to be curtailed as much as pos- 
sible, must remain as a stumbling block and an irresistible 
temptation to those not supported by true principles in 
facing the undoubted physical hardships and inconveni- 
ences involved in the return to a peasant life. It has been 
said that no people has ever voluntarily gone out from the 
city into the wilderness, save under the influence of a re- 
ligious ideal. Mere economic considerations are not 
enough, Individual selfishness keeps its victims in the 
doomed city right up to the moment of its final chaotic 





* Cf, The Land of Hope, Buacxrriars, November, 1994. 
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debdcle, when at last famine, disease and bloodshed drive 
them from the smouldering heap of ruins. Only those with 
faith in the divine guidance, with trust in the divine pro- 
vidence for the future, will flee as Lot fled from Sodom. 
The rest will wait until it is too late, and the fire and 
brimstone, once it begins to rain upon them, rains faster 
than they can fly. So, as the Faith was the means of re- 
civilizing Europe after the break-up of the Roman Enm.- 
pire, only that same Faith can be the means of re-creating 
the modern world. Only a firm grasp of ultimate truth and 
the assistance of God’s grace can strengthen our weak hv- 
man nature to become the pioneers and exemplars of the 
finally inevitable exodus. Without such pioneers and ex- 
emplars the new British exodus can only become a blind 
panic, in which our civilization will be destroyed as utterly 
as that of Ninive or Babylon. On the Catholic minority 
must fall the burden of saving our country.’ 


In the same pamphlet, too, Father Vincent McNabb 
warns those with too rosy an outlook on the ‘liberty’ to 
be regained by a return to the land. ‘ Yet this liberty,’ he 
says, ‘is not a man’s physical and moral power to do what 
he would, but to do what he ought. The half-truth, and 
therefore heresy, of “self-expression” takes no lasting root 
on the land.’ 

This pamphlet was written three years ago. What has 
been the trend of Catholic opinion towards land settle- 
ment since then? 


Of interest and even, within the obviously circum 
scribed area of their material means, of action on the part 
of higher ecclesiastical authorities there has been a very 
gratifying increase, Of action, too much of it unco-ordi- 
nated, by laymen there has been, perhaps, as much as 
could be expected in all the circumstances. Of anything 
like general approval, to say nothing of general co-opera- 
tion, on the part of Catholics, clerical and lay, as a body 
there has been no sign. Why is this? 


It is submitted that a foremost reason is that the ap 
preciation of the real economic position is still confined 
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in this country to a very small group; and that group, 
though including probably all the leaders, does not include 
by any means all the rank and file of the Land Associa- 
tions. The kind of ‘Arcadian Shepherd ’ talk deprecated by 
Father Pepler still persists amongst these latter and tends 
to give outsiders a very false idea of the official and respon- 
sible movement itself. 


Years ago Father Vincent McNabb formulated an econo- 
mic principle which seems still to be regarded in this coun- 
try as, to say the least, a mere eccentricity on the part of 
a gifted but impractical visionary. Whereas in fact the 
whole world outside Great Britain, but including Ireland, 
is daily embracing it more and more as the over-riding 
principle of economic policy. That principle is, in Father 
McNabb’s words, that ‘ things should be produced where 
they can be most economically consumed.’ In the language 
of the politician its application to-day is called ‘ Economic 
Nationalism.’ 


It is not proposed to discuss this, the most striking symp- 
tom as yet of the beginning of the new age of decentraliza- 
tion which is coming upon us masked by the, probably 
temporary, strengthening of central governments neces- 
sary to deal with the great but moribund aggregations, 
both economic and political, of the capitalist era. To do 
so would probably lead to an accusation against the writer 
of * party politics,’ there being, apparently, many persons 
unable to distinguish a statement of fact from the advocacy 
of a cause. But the failure to realize the fact, as distinct 
from any approval or disapproval of a policy, still blinds 
the mass of our Catholic, no less than our non-Catholic, 
fellow countrymen to the need of recreating our primary 
subsistence production, quite apart from the desirability 
or otherwise of the mode of life this involves for those who 
must do it. This affects the minds both of potential settlers 
and of potential financial backers. 


To take the settlers first, Though one could wish he 
had avoided the loose and inaccurate use of the word 
‘slavery’ in its popular sense, Father Pepler has undoubt- 
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edly pointed out a fact in referring to the very real imme. 
diate sacrifices these are called upon to make. Neither can 
they hope, so long as the present economic order lasts, for 
a return for their labour proportionate to that available 
to the industrial worker while he is in work. They can be 
offered only hard work for a pittance; generally, so long 
as they must compete with the overseas imports necessary 
to square the accounts of industrialism, but little above a 
bare subsistence, whether in money or, if they consume 
their own products, in kind. The latter, indeed, is but very 
partially possible, so long as they must meet industrial 
‘overheads’ and rely on industrialism for their secondary 
needs. 


A good many men will face this in order to preserve 
their self-respect by avoiding the dole; a smaller, though 
still a considerable, number will make the sacrifice of town 
comforts because they recognize the compensating advan- 
tages of better, even if plainer, fare, of freedom from many 
of the dangers to health of soul and body inseparable from 
town life and of variety of interest in work. I do not think 
Father Pepler recognizes sufficiently the value of this 
last advantage. One does not hoe mangolds all day all 
through the year. But very few will feel themselves justi- 
fied in expecting a family or even a wife, who may not ap- 
preciate the compensations as they do, to share their sac- 
rifice when they are doubtful of the ultimate relative future 
of the new country and town bred generations. 


Unless the Family Farm can become a family tradition 
and the true village community an established institution, 
so that the struggle is no longer a single-handed one, the 
individual who goes back to the land will remain the 
drudge with never a day and hardly an hour of leisure that 
he too often is at present. This is the lot of the pioneer, 
and it is for pioneers that the Catholic Land Associations 
have called, asking them to face the hardships for the love 
of God and for the generations to come. The two loves are 
interwoven, But before they can become the inspiration 
of a great body of pioneers there must be widespread cer- 
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titude amongst those from whom we are to recruit them 
that they are enduring now so that their children may not 
have to endure worse things. At present that certitude is 
not widespread. The great value of the BLACKFRIARS ar- 
ticle on the Land of Hope is in providing this class of 
potential settler with a new angle, hitherto I do not think 
explicitly stated in Land Movement literature, from which 
they can look on their sacrifice as vicarious sacrifice for 
actual fault. 


The potential financier is sometimes the potential 
settler himself, more often what is to-day called a ‘ backer.” 
Both these classes are affected by more or less the same 
considerations, though in a rather different way. The man 
hesitating about embarking his own capital in settling 
himself naturally again thinks of his family, in whose in- 
terests it is, of course, his duty to lay it out. Now there 
can be no question that all the evidence is that to-day 
‘farming doesn’t pay.’ 

This does not necessarily mean that a living cannot be 
made at it. But it does mean that the investment of a 
certain capital in farming will not provide an income so 
large—or even, taking a short view, so certain—as its in- 
vestment in other directions. This may be challenged; 
indeed, the writer expects it to be challenged, by certain 
optimistic supporters of the Land Movement. Neverthe- 
less, taking, I repeat, the short view and assuming condi- 
tions will not change, or will continue to change in the 
direction of developments up to the present, it is certainly 
true. The man with £10,000 can get an unearned income 
of, say, £400 a year. He will have to work pretty hard at 
farming, especially if he has to ‘ buy a learning,’ to make 
a great deal more. He will not have to work nearly so hard 
in business to get, I do not say necessarily to earn, double 
or treble the amount. All this is true so long as the present 
system lasts. Unless he is convinced of its more or less im- 
minent passing, the potential farmer may well hesitate, not 
from selfish, but from purely unselfish motives. 
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To the potential ‘ backer’ this regard for his posterity 
may, of course, also be of weight. But let us assume simply 
that, being of good will, he is also blessed with sufficient 
of this world’s goods to invest or give of a surplus. He 
naturally wishes either simply to invest for a return—I am 
here dealing with current practice, not with ultimate theo. 
ries of moral principle—or to ensure that his money does 
the maximum of good. Now, to invest it in a concern obvi- 
ously financially unsound, as is farming to-day, is mere 
folly, unless he believes that in the long run it will pay, in 
a return to himself or his heirs; as, e.g., by the ownership 
of a piece of land when all paper securities have vanished 
in a financial collapse. Meanwhile, he must be content 
with no return, or at any rate with a return below that 
obtainable in other investments. To attempt to finance 
land settlement by loans at ordinary commercial rates and 
on the ordinary commercial conditions of to-day is to court 
failure. It is, of course, another matter to borrow money 
and rely on contributions from sympathisers for repayment 
of principle and/or interest. Which brings us to the con- 
sideration of the ‘ giving backer.’ 


His motives may be of two kinds. He may regard the 
Land Movement as merely a palliative for temporary un- 
employment, the relief of present distress. Of this class 
there are, it is to be feared, too many. The danger of them, 
as also that of the lender of similar views who ‘ wants to 
help but cannot afford to give outright,’ and looks for re- 
payment from subscriptions of those who can afford to 
give perhaps in smaller sums, is that he tends, by controll- 
ing the finance, to control also the policy of the organiza- 
tion to which he subscribes. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon this. It will be obvious that, under such control, the 
task of recreating a true peasantry will be greatly ham- 
pered, if not made impossible. A consideration which ap- 
plies also to the acceptance of Government aid so long as 
the mentality of the Government remains commercialist. 


If, on the other hand, the giver gives simply with the 
idea of helping the deserving to help themselves, he must 
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have a true view of the real position, or he must feel that 
he is doing not good but harm in wasting his money to 
enable fools to consummate their folly. 


Is it then necessary to convert the country, or at least 
the mass of our Catholic fellow-citizens, by the rather arid 
and difficult road of economic reasoning? Can we, indeed, 
hope to do so, in view of the fact that the ultimate lesson 
must be that it will pay, not necessarily themselves, but 
only, possibly, their posterity, for them to work or invest 
‘at a loss’ for an indefinite period? It is to be feared that 
not many will be convinced that much. * My heart bleeds,’ 
said a sympathizer to (I think) Wilberforce, * for the poor 
slaves.’ ‘How much does it bleed?’ returned the aboli- 
tionist. ‘Does it bleed five pounds? ’ It is understood that 
it did not. Nor, I think, will many well-to-do Catholics 
believe the collapse—until it is upon them and they have 
lost all—the price of a motor car, still less an appreciable 
‘come down’ in the fictitious social scale. 


Is the Land Movement then already doomed? No, most 
emphatically. As it is certain that the pioneer settler must 
face hardships, as it is certain that comparatively few will 
unswervingly believe that the ultimate (temporal) reward 
that awaits, perhaps not even themselves but their child- 
ren or their nation, is worth their sacrifice, so, in the pre- 
sent writer’s opinion, will few of those having this world’s 
goods face the corresponding sacrifice involved in finan- 
cial help for an equally distant and, to most of them, 
problematical gain. But put it in both cases, as Father 
Pepler does in the case of the settler and as against the 
advocate of mechanization (on which there is much to be 
said or reiterated did space allow), on the footing of atone- 
ment on the moral basis, and the appeal, properly and 
repeatedly made, should go home. 

We have wasted our native land, we have ruined our 
native husbandry, we have driven the sons of our dead pea- 
santry into the dole queue, their daughters on to the 
streets! For what? That we might enjoy the cabaret club 
and the cinema, Newmarket Heath and the dog track, the 
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Rolls Royce and the motor-bike, the steam yacht and the 
‘ Brighton Belle,’ caviare and tinned peaches. We are al] 
implicated; there is no class monopoly of blame in this 
matter. It is true that the original devastation of our 
countryside was the work of the rich. But to-day the humb. 
ler townsman enjoys—so long only, be it granted, as he is 
in work, but that is again another aspect we cannot deal 
with here—comforts bought also by the wastage of that 
land God gave us for our sustenance and by the exploita- 
tion of the ends of the earth which are not our heritage. 
Here is clearly a national dereliction, here surely some- 
thing that every Catholic must feel, once it is brought 
home to him, the call for penance. Here an opportunity 
of fruitful mortification for all in some degree, for some, 
as I at least verily believe, a vocation to a life that shall 
blossom in truly heroic virtue. 
HERBERT SHOVE. 





THE LAYMAN AND THE MASS 


GROWING side by side with the world-wide movement 
of Catholic Action there is the ever-spreading liturgical 
revival. They are but two aspects of the one fact—the 
mutual co-operation of the faithful among themselves and 
with their pastors; and they differ in that Catholic Action, 
of its very nature, includes the liturgical movement. Catho- 
lic Action includes corporate activity both ad intra and 
ad extra: the sanctification of individuals and the defence 
and advance of Christianity in a semi-pagan world. 

To push on the external manifestation of Catholic Action 
without paying due attention to the preliminary of per- 
sonal sanctity is to make bricks without straw: Nist Dom#- 
nus aedificaverit domum, in vanum laboraverunt qui aeds- 
ficant eam. Furthermore, the interior life must be looked 
to, to provide inspiration and strength as the cause pro- 
gresses. There is one outstanding practice of the faithful 
which gives them a perennial ‘ unity without uniformity,’ 
namely the fundamental act of public external worship of 
God, as expressed in the sacrifice of the Mass. For, as Fr. 
Pepler puts it:* ‘ when we speak of the liturgy, we mean 
primarily the Mass; and the Mass becomes the essential link 
of Christian unity.’ ‘Attendance at this ceremony has been 
imposed as an obligation of membership, so that theoretic- 
ally the whole Catholic world is present at least once a 
week. This is the main symbol of the catholicity of the 
Church.’ 

The Pope has urged time and again that Catholic Action 
is an apostolate. It procures not only the personal sancti- 
fication of him who participates in it (although this is the 
foundation), but that also of others. The hierarchy alone 
exercises the apostolate—the faithful participate in it. This 
participation is explained by the fact that in baptism they 
acquire a kind of priesthood, a spiritual or ‘ internal’ 
priesthood (of which the Catechism of the Council of Trent 





** Human Unity,’ Clergy Review, November, 1934; pp. 363 
and 363. 
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speaks), which is founded on the words of St. Peter.’ As 
the Angelic Doctor puts it:* ‘It is clear that the sacra- 
mental character is specially the character of Christ, to 
whose character the faithful are likened by reason of the 
sacramental characters, which are nothing else than cer. 
tain participations of Christ’s priesthood flowing from 
Christ himself. And again: * Every sacrament makes a man 
a participator in Christ’s priesthood, from the fact that it 
confers on him some effect thereof. Finally, Pius XI has 
said of Catholic Action: A sacerdotali munere haud lon- 
gius abest. 

The supreme act of the priests of God’s Church is to 
offer sacrifice—to celebrate Mass. It therefore follows that 
the supreme act of the faithful is to participate in this 
act of sacrifice, offering it by and through the priest. More- 
over, it would seem to be a duty, ‘ because everyone is 
bound to use the grace entrusted to him, when opportu- 
nity serves, according to 2 Cor, vi, 1: We exhort you that 
you receive not the grace of God in vain.’ 

Now it is obvious from the rubrics of the Missal that the 
laity are not expected merely to attend Mass. True it is 
that ‘ passive’ presence is sufficient to fulfil the obligation, 
but for the bene esse there is needed ‘ active’ presence. 

‘Passive’ presence means being present in so far as we 
stand for the two gospels, stand and genuflect with the 
priest during the Creed, and for the rest of the time kneel 
with perhaps but little advertence to what is being done 
at the altar. The rubrics envisage the fact of the people 
replying to the priest, for they speak of ‘ those who are 
present,’ responding in contradistinction to the minister 
or ministers. This, then, is what we would call ‘ active’ 
presence at Mass. This practice is becoming increasingly 
common, especially on the Continent; e.g., it has been a 





21 Peter ii, 5 and 9g. 

’ Summa Theol. III, 63, a. 3. 
“ Ibid., a. 6, ad 1. 

5 Op. cit. III, 82, a. 9. - 
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source of great edification at recent Pax Romana con- 
gresses. ‘There is no doubt of its lawfulness, for the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, when questioned on the matter, al- 
lowed that it was; although they pointed out that it was 
not always expedient because of the inconvenience that 
could easily arise.* Accordingly they decided that in cases 
where the faithful were to reply in all parts of the Mass, 
to which the server is accustomed to respond, the permis- 
sion of the Ordinary is necessary.’ 

This active participation by the laity in the sacrifice of 
the Mass has been given the name of Missa dialogata. It 
will easily be seen that this is the first step towards liturgy 
for the masses—not everyone can sing Plain Chant (pace 
the experts), but anyone who is not dumb can say: Et cum 
spiritu tuo, People are always far more interested in any- 
thing if they are given a part to play—here is the means of 
arousing and holding the interest of many people, to whom 
the obligation has become a matter of routine; a means of 
turning what some may regard as a burden into a pleasure. 

There are not lacking texts in the Summa Theologica 
to support and explain this practice; e.g., ‘There are other 
words which the priest, acting as in the person of God, 
begins and the people take up; to show that the things 
they denote have come to the people through Divine re- 
velation, such as faith and heavenly glory; and therefore 
the priest intones the Creed and the Gloria in excelsis 
Deo.”* 

The Archbishop of Rouen, in commending the use of 
the Missa dialogata, gives a good description of what it is 
in practice. He says: ‘ We authorize our priests to organize 
it only when they are sure that it will be done correctly— 
ie., with uniform and regular pronunciation of all the 
Latin words, and with careful attention to the words of the 





*S.C.R., n. 4375, ad 1, August 4th, 1922. 


"Interpreted in Ephemerides Liturgicae, Jan.-Feb.,; 1934, p. 
121, 


* Summa Theol., III, 83, a. 4 ad 6. 
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priest, so as not to delay him. All this will suppose careful 
preparation, and co-operation with the priest at the altar. 
There are two kinds of ‘ dialogues,’ the maximum and the 
minimum. The former includes the ordinary responses 
made by the Mass server; the latter includes over and above 
these, the Glo:ia, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, as well as the 
Confiteor and Domine non sum dignus, which precede the 
people’s Communion. We authorize these two methods.” 

To the objection that this is an innovation, we can make 
the same reply as does Mgr. Civardi to those who say that 
Catholic Action is an innovation, namely that its form may 
be new, but its substance is certainly not, as it has existed 
from Apostolic times. The Church says to the laity: As- 
cende superius, amice; and the priest supplements this 
with his exhortation: Orate fratres. The response: Sus- 
cipiat Dominus sacrificitum de manibus tuis ad laudem et 
gloriam nominis sui, ad utilitatem quoque nostram, toti- 
usque Ecclesiae suae sanctae, acknowledges at once the sub- 
jection of the faithful to the hierarchy and the intimate 
union of priest and people. In the Mass, then, is to be 
found the most glorious expression of unity of action on 
the part of all members of the Church; surely an earnest 
of their united and victorious advance towards the peace 
of Christ in the reign of Christ. 


ANTONY TIMMINS. 





* Ephemerides Liturgicae, Maio-Junio, 1934, p. 354. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH was the title of a courageous 
article by Fr. Francis Devas in the October number of THE 
CATHOLIC GAZETTE. It was, in effect, a plea for an English 
Church for English Catholics, and has led to interesting 
correspondence. The latest contribution is a letter from Dr. 
E. C. Messenger in the December number of the Gazette, 
which deserves a long quotation: 


Father Devas has expressed what many of us have thought 
and felt for a long time past. Any priest who mixes much with 
his non-Catholic fellow Englishmen will realize that Father De- 
vas’s diagnosis of the situation is quite correct. Perhaps I may 
mention a few points which occur to me as worthy of con- 
sideration. 

(1) Are we doing our best to foster a native clergy? If the 
ideal is Chinese bishops and priests for China, should not our 
ideal here be English priests and bishops for England? I have 
known cases of priests who have omitted the Prayer for the King 
after Sunday Mass, though this is, I believe, of obligation. 
They did so because they are not English, and owe no allegiance 
to the English King. 

(2) Secondly, are not many of our devotions thoroughly un- 
English? Even the ‘ official’ (?) translations of many of the 
special devotions authorized by Rome for the Universal Church 
are expressed in appalling English. Witness the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart, in which we speak of the Heart of Our Lord as 
‘ glutted with reproaches ’’! I might also go on to speak of our 
dreadful church architecture, but I will confine myself to saying 
that most of our new churches are in any foreign style conceiv- 
able, but few are in any sense English. And yet the Pope’s 
representative in China has given orders that churches built 
there should be Chinese in style. (I remember reading this a 
year or two ago, but I am afraid I have lost the reference.) 

(3) The Church’s Liturgy. This is often performed in a most 
slovenly way. And incidentally, I understand that Rome went 
out of her way to offer to the late Cardinal Vaughan the use of 
the Sarum Rite for England. His Eminence in his wisdom re- 
fused the offer, and-said he preferred to have the pure Roman 
rite. I mentioned this once to a High Church clergyman. He 
replied, ‘What a mistake on your part! If you had taken up 
the Sarum rite you would have swept the board in this country.’ 
Exaggerated no doubt, but is it entirely baseless? 

(4) The use of the vernacular. Rome has recently allowed 
the extensive use of the vernacular in the administration of 
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certain sacraments, in Germany and, I believe, in Czecho-Slo. 
vakia. Here in England everything practically has to be in 
Latin, save a very few parts of the baptismal service, and the 
marriage rite. Even the reception of a convert is practically 
all in Latin. Could not something be done in this connection? 


(5) I feel I must mention one other point: the dedications 
chosen for our churches. In Dunstable, for instance—a typical 
English country town—a small foundation has been started, and 
the dedication chosen for the temporary chapel is: ‘ The Im- 
maculate Virgin of the Miraculous Medal ’! What is the average 
English Protestant going to make of that? Are there no Eng- 
lish saints available? 


(6) I hope those who read this will not think me disgruntled. 
Like every other priest, I have the conversion of my country 
very much at heart, but I am sometimes dismayed at the mag- 
nitude of the problem, and appalled when I realise the absolute 
unsuitability of much of our religious practices for the English- 
man of to-day. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY is more often talked about than under- 
stood by some would-be social reformers. On Property by 
Francis and Edmund Howard in coLosseuM (December) 
will be found a helpful introduction to the Catholic ap- 
proach to the subject. To the same number Fr. M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., contributes an essay on Immortality; Mr. Ber- 
nard Wall concludes his Marxism and Man with a simple 
but excellent critical study of the materialist interpretation 
of history; M. Stanislas Fumet examines some predominant 
forms of sub-humanism; Mr. G. M. Turnell compares the 
importance of Pascal and Bossuet and, in a second article, 
reads some sound ethics into the Mamoulian-Dietrich film, 
The Song of Songs. A review of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s A 
Handful of Dust pleads that the problem of the Catholic 
novelist should be threshed out in England as it has been 
in France by Charles du Bos, and that potential Mauriacs, 
Von le Forts and Undsets may flourish unhampered by 
unedifying criticism from their well-intentioned but ill- 
informed co-religionists. But the outstanding contributions 
in an outstanding number are the vivid What I saw in 
Leningrad by the author of The Gates of Hell, and Richard 
Dana Skinner’s The Inner Progress of Eugene O’Neill. 
The enigma of O’Neill puzzles and fascinates many, Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike, and Days without End cannot 
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be regarded as the final solution. Mr. Skinner sees the truth 
that the enigma cannot yet be answered: 


Many critics have tried to pry into the inner privacy of his 
soul in order to discover the nature of his spiritual beliefs in the 
light of this play. It seems to me that all such efforts are both 

remature and lacking in taste. We can assume that there are 
many struggles within the poet’s soul still ahead. Days With- 
out End does not represent the peace-filled consummation of a 
Parsifal holding aloft the Grail. It is more like the young Par- 
sifal at the moment when he grasps the spear which Klingsor 
has thrown at him and finds the magic gardens withering. He 
has the long road of knighthood still to travel... . 


Editorials on Water for the Waste Land and Suggestions 
display a fine sense of responsibility balanced by a humility 
which promises well for the future of the review no less 
than does the excellence of the contents of this number. 


FILM CRITICISM, Last month Penguin urged the immediate 
necessity for positive and constructive action by Catholics 
in the matter of Cinema. Before his words had been pub- 
lished an important step had already been taken, thanks 
to the initiative of Fr. Ferdinand Valentine, O.P., and the 
C.T.S., by the formation of the Catholic Amateur Film So- 
ciety described in this month’s Editorial. Mention must 
also be made of the contribution of THE CATHOLIC HERALD 
by its offer of £100 in prizes for amateur films, and its en- 
terprize in promoting the private showing of films by free 
demonstration of small talkie apparatus. The Catholic 
Herald has taken the right line. But as a correspondent 
points out in the issue for December 15th, The Catholic 
Herald’s attitude to the public cinema does not seem alto- 
gether consistent: 


Your reform of the public cinema ought to begin with your 
own film critic. The noble Lord fascinates one just as the pub- 
lic cinema does; he also sends one away with the same feeling 
of irritation and despair. His talk is all of ‘ stories ’ and actors 
and actresses, with occasional excursions into politics and econo- 
mics and morals—especially when there are no morals, 


BLackFriars has so long urged the need for sound objective 
film-criticism in the Catholic Press that we may be per- 
mitted, while congratulating the Herald and Lord Clon- 
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more on undertaking the job at all, to endorse and add 
to that criticism. The Herald’s film-criticism (if such it can 
be called) may be better than much of its kind. But in a 
Catholic paper, and indeed in any intelligent paper, we 
expect another kind. The task before any film-critic worthy 
of the name, and especially the Catholic film-critic, is to 
criticize Film, and in so doing to neutralize the non-filmic 
reactions which are the cause of all the havoc which the 
Clean Film movement sets out to combat. A critic who 
records his own subjective impressions, however worthy 
and admirable they may be, is no help to the film-goer and 
encourages precisely what it is his business to destroy. 
There is such a thing as objective film criticism, and it is 
that, we believe, to which the Pope refers when he speaks 
of the obligations and power of the Catholic journalist with 
regard to the Cinema. The objective critic, without being 
* highbrow’ or ‘arty,’ and while taking into full account 
the non-aesthetic functions of the existing public cinema, 
will enable audiences to appraise films on their intrinsic 


merits and not be distracted by irrelevancies, demoralizing 
or otherwise. We look to The Catholic Herald to follow up 
its fine work for the Cinema by giving us a lead in this 
matter, and we suggest that the work of the foreign Catho- 
lic institutions for film-criticism might be studied and per- 
haps improved upon by its critic. 


THE LEGION OF DECENCY. The activities of this American 
campaign are becoming of the utmost concern to Catholics 
throughout the world, whether interested in films or not. 
We have endorsed its aims and the general line of its 
methods. But it is time to make it plain that, notwith- 
standing the enthusiasm of the yes-men among European 
Catholic journalists, some of the recent activities of the 
Legion and the pronouncements of its leaders are causing 
increasing embarrassment among Catholics in other 
countries, on whom they threaten serious repercussions. 
We quoted last month the judgment of an Ameri- 
can Catholic writer that the Legion displays ignor- 
ance of the art it sets out to control: frankly, we are 
tempted to suspect that its conceptions of what consti- 
tute morality and decency are not ours. This does not 
matter; but it does matter that the Legion’s conceptions 
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are naturally being identified in our Press and elsewhere 
with those of the Catholic Church. The alleged condemna- 
tion by an American Bishop of the European practice of 
dassifying films into ‘A’ and ‘U’ categories on the ground 
that morality is one and the same for children and adults 
is truly astonishing. Are we to teach catechism-children the 
doctrines de sexto that we teach seminary students and 
adults? Or is the Legion, even more than Hollywood has 
done, to assume and encourage infantine immaturity in 
grown-ups? The rumour that promoters of the campaign 
regard the réles cast for Miss Janet Gaynor as the ideal 
for screen heroines encourages this belief and is hardly cal- 
culated to arouse admiration for the ideal of womanhood 
which the Legion would present as the Catholic ideal. 


THE CASE OF Ariane. But it is the actual black, white and 
‘spotted ’ lists that have emanated from the Legion which 
we find most disturbing. We fully realize the great difficul- 
ty of drawing up such lists and the inevitability of mistakes; 
this only strengthens our doubt whether it should ever have 
been undertaken. But it is extraordinarily difficult to un- 
derstand what are the principles which govern the lists that 
have been drawn up; and the charge in our secular Press 
(see, for instance, Miss Nerina Shute in THE SUNDAY 
REFEREE for December 16th) that the Legion is concerned 
for pharisaical taboos rather than Christian morality we do 
not find easy to answer. We will say nothing of the films 
which have appeared on the white lists. We will take 
one astonishing instance of black listing. We understand 
that The Loves of Ariane has fallen under the ban. It is 
not only an unusually beautiful film; it deserves the highest 
praise for the power with which it enforces a vitally im- 
portant moral lesson and the remarkable combination of 
delicacy and strength with which the subject is handled. 
It could have taught nothing sinful to child or adult they 
did not know already. Elizabeth Bergner’s wonderful char- 
acterization of a schoolgirl’s love and constancy, together 
with excellent direction and editing, reveals to the full the 
power of the screen in conveying profound moral truth in 
a way impossible by the written and spoken word, and that 
toa public largely outside the influence of the professional 
moralist. Its lesson may be superfluous to the conscientious 
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Catholic layman and to the pious convent-schoolgirl; but 
it would do them more good than harm, and they do not 
form the bulk of cinema audiences. By banning this film, 
and so trying to make its exhibition impossible, the Legion 
seems to display, not only its insensitiveness to great art 
(and Miss Bergner’s performance is no less), but also its in. 
competence to judge the moral teaching which our age needs 
and the unique ability of the screen to supply it. 

American readers with fuller knowledge of the inner 
workings of the Legion than ours must remember that in 
Europe our knowledge is based exclusively on newspaper 
reports and gossip. The Editor of BLACKFRIARS would glad- 
ly give publicity to an authoritative account of the prin- 
ciples and workings of the Legion which might allay such 
misgivings as those we have expressed. Nor would we have 
it thought that we are anything but grateful for the great 
work the Legion has done or anything but sympathetic 
with its aims and its courage. 


INTENTION. The difficult position of those Anglicans who 


‘ believe that the See of Rome is the centre of unity for all 
Churches,’ and yet remain convinced of the validity of the 
Orders of their Church is one with which many will sym- 
pathize. It is the position of the editor and promoters of 
the review REUNION which has already done much to ex- 
plain and justify to Anglicans the claims of the Apostolic 
See. In the latest number (November) the editor turns to 
examine the question of intention as affecting Anglican 
Orders. He says, very truly, that: 


It is one thing to find a primitive Ordinal with no explicit 
mention of Sacrifice, but with the authority of the Catholic 
Church behind it. It is quite another thing to take a fully- 
developed rite and to expunge all sacrificial language from it, as 
did Cranmer. In the first case there is implicit belief in a sac- 
rificing priesthood ; in the second case there is evidence of ex- 
plicit disbelief, 


This could not be better stated. But the writer continues: 


Again it is one thing for a Roman Catholic Bishop to say 
(hypothetically) : ‘I believe I have the power to make sacrific- 
ing priests, but I do not intend to do so.’ This would be a de- 
fective intention of the minister. It is quite another thing for 
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a heretical Bishop to say (as in effect Cranmer did): ‘ I do not 
believe I have the power to make sacrificing priests, but neither 
do I believe that any Bishop in the world has that power. I, 
therefore, do not intend to make sacrificing priests, but such 
priests as Christ intended to make and made ; and that is all any 
Roman Catholic Bishop can do, whatever he may think. Con- 
sequently the priests I ordain are just as much priests as those 
ordained by any Roman Catholic Bishop; and those ordained 
by a Roman Catholic Bishop are no more sacrificing priests than 
those ordained by me. In the first case there is intention not 
to do what the Church does, and there is lacking that degree 
of intention which St. Thomas Aquinas defines as necessary, 
‘ The minister of a Sacrament must intend to do what the Church 
does, even though he believes that to be nothing.’ In the second 
case the intention is to do what the Church does, though there 
is error with regard to one of the effects of the action. That 
is the quality of intention in the Cranmerian Ordinal. 


We are compelled to disagree. It is impossible to intend 
two contradictory and mutually exclusive things at the same 
time. If the editor of Reunion grants (as he does) that the 
form of the Anglican Ordinal affords evidence of explicit 
disbelief in a sacrificing priesthood, and that Cranmer did 
not intend to make sacrificing priests (nor, consequently, 
that his Ordinal should do so), the conclusion of the A pos- 
tolicae Curae follows inexorably. It is true that intention 
to do what the Church intends suffices, however erroneous- 
ly one may think concerning the Church’s intention. But 
the intention must be to do what the Church in fact in- 
tends, and not what one wrongly thinks that the Church 
intends, It is simply impossible to intend what the Church 
de facto intends, if at the same time one excludes what the 
Church, de facto, intends. So seldom is the question dis- 
cussed nowadays on common ground that we seize with 
alacrity the opportunity of disputing with Reunion this, 
for many people, fundamental issue. 


NOTABILIA. Sdren Kierkegaard, although he died in 1855, 
is one of the strongést influences on contemporary religious 
thought. His influence may be found in various degrees 
and ways in the works of writers so diverse as Karl Barth, 
Nicholas Berdyaev and Ida Coudenhove. An excellent sum- 
mary of his life and work, at once sympathetic and critical, 
will be found in LA VIF INTELLECTUELLE for November 25th 
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over the signature of Pére M.-J. Congar, O.P. A description 
of the recent revolution in the Asturias and some salu 

reflexions on its lessons by a professor of the University 
of Oviedo will be found in the same number.—Dr. Oskar 
Bauhofer continues his valuable contributions to the solv. 
tion of the problem of Christian reunion in an article on 
The Present Relations between Catholicism and Protes. 
tantism im DER KATHOLISCHE GEDANKE (July-December, 
1934). He distinguishes between the sociological and the 
theological issues: the contrary errors of ‘ sectarianism’ 
and ‘ ecumenicism ’ are due to the confusion of these issues. 
—The Distributist by Mr. Hilary Pepler in THE AMERICAN 
REVIEW (December) may be called an admirable plea for 
uncompromising but comprehensive Distributism, and 
should be read by Distributists and those suspicious of Dis 
tributists alike. But it is no less important for its apprecia- 
tion of the real greatness of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, than 
whom few have been so praised and so blamed for the 
wrong reasons.—HOCHLAND (December) contains an impor- 
tant article by Dr. Wilhelm Moock on The Individual and 
Society; the same subject is sanely treated in a review of 
Dr. Ethelbert Kurz’s Individuum und Gemeinschaft in the 
current number of the Flemish KULTUURLEVEN.—Interest- 
ing developments of the New Britain Movement with 
which our readers will be sympathetic may be studied in 
the new organ of the Oxford branch of the Movement. It 
is called conspiracy, costs one shilling, and is obtainable 
from Paul G. Mandahl, Esq., St. John’s College, Oxford. 


PENGUIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—I am grateful to your reviewer for his kindly notice of 
my book, How to Build a Church. My idea in writing it was 
chiefly a practical one, to enable priests when instructing their 
architects to describe exactly what they wanted, especially in 
connection with altars, and the fittings of a church, about which 
architects often go astray simply through not knowing what 
the liturgical requirements really are. 

In writing the book I felt it was essential to refer to the new 
style of architecture which is in course of development over the 
whole of Europe. I have been able to see the designs of a 
considerable number of churches either already erected or in 
course of erection in Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
France, Germany, Lithuania, Holland, Belgium, etc., and it is 
surprising to see the general unity of idea which is manifested 
in countries so widely separated. Naturally local conditions 
modify the design just as in the Gothic period, when the archi- 
tecture of Germany, France, England, Spain and Italy had well 
marked local characteristics, but at the same time a general 
unity, 

The new style has not yet come to fruition; it is in its birth- 
throes, and naturally in a period of transition such as ours many 
aberrations appear not only in the matter of the subsidiary arts 
of sculpture, painting, metal-work, but also in the fundamental 
art of architecture itself, but all these will disappear when the 
new style has had time to develop. This has been characteris- 
tic of all periods of change. Each new style as it appears is a 
synthesis of all the preceding styles, while yet quite distinct 
from them, especially in its ornamental detail. 

So far the new style has not yet produced any distinctive orna- 
ment of its own, although here and there we find signs of its 
appearance, notably at Lisieux. Some of my own work which 
was in advance of its time shows like indications which I have 
illustrated in the chapter on ornament in my book. 

So, too, so far there is no true unity between Architecture 
and the subsidiary arts. Painters and sculptors have for so 
long worked independently of Architecture that it will take time 
to bring about this unity. In many churches of the new style, 
the painting and sculpture are in flat contradiction with the Ar- 
chitecture, and utterly destroy. the proportions of the building. 
All these need to be properly inquadrated (forgive the word, 
but it is the only one which expresses what I mean) in their 
architectural setting. 
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One has only to look at sculpture in Greek, Roman and Gothic 
art to see how perfectly it was in accord with its surroundings, 
the same is true of painting, and the art of the metal worker, 
etc. It is important not to fasten upon aberrations whether 
in Architecture or the lesser arts as if they were really repre. 
sentative of the new art which is springing into life. When 
the day has fully dawned, then architects, painters, sculptors, 
metal workers, and every other craft will all be working in one 
style, and unable to work in any other. 


The characteristics I have noted as marking the development 
of the new style everywhere are solidity, dignity, proportion, 
and form, with so far little dependence upon detail. This does 
in certain cases give a crudeness to the designs which will be 
eliminated when the new style has developed its own decorative 
detail. 

Yours faithfully, 


BENEDICT WILLIAMSON. 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sik,—In view of the last paragraph of Mr. Gordon’s letter, 
I feel obliged to point out that my article was nothing more than 
a personal attempt to find a solution for what is commonly 
regarded as a ditticult problem: I involved no one else in its 
conclusions. 


If Mr. Gordon had submitted an alternative solution, or ad- 
vanced objections of a radical sort, 1 should have been greatly 
in his debt; for | am anxious that this question of the Catholic 
family should be faced, and all the possibilities considered. But 
his present criticisms are, | think, easily disposed of. If per- 
sons are surrounded by conditions which make a moral life 
impossible, and they are able to choose another milieu in which 
morality can be practised, then they are bound to choose the 
latter, even though it may provide less comfort. The real ques- 
tion before us is whether those alternatives now exist. There 
is no glory in needlessly remaining in a milieu which is morally 
dangerous, and there is no ignominy in seeking a milieu which 
is normally healthy. Most of us will admire the initiative which, 
for the sake of their religious beliefs, led Catholics under Lord 
Baltimore to Maryland, Puritans to New England, and Mor- 
mons to Utah; but on my part I suggested only a removal 
from town life to country life, which could certainly be under- 
taken if now or in the future it becomes a moral necessity. 
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Turning to Mr. Gordon’s dislike of what he calls ‘ segrega- 
tion,’ it is clear that restricted social intercourse is already obli- 
gatory if our young people are to avoid mixed marriages. And, 
too, the large families which are encouraged in Catholic circles 
involve a lower material standard which prevents the members 
of those families from associating on terms of equality with the 
typical non-Catholic family. Furthermore, the early Christians 
and the early Franciscan Tertiaries undoubtedly adopted a mode 
of life which separated them in many ways from the rest of 
the population. It is evident that to-day only the exceptional 
Catholic can avoid some degree of social isolation; and it is 
indeed difficult to understand why the normal Catholic should 
not prefer to associate in the main with those of his own re- 
ligion. 

ar. Gordon represents the conservative view. He would have 

no one abandon the society into which he or she is born: he 
would not contemplate the possibility of learning from the ini- 
tiative of those outside the Catholic fold: he is entirely satisfied 
with the present line of conduct within the Catholic body. Since, 
however, this country is daily departing further from Christia- 
nity, and Catholic family life is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult, I suggest on the contrary that new proposals should be 
advanced, and carefully weighed. The history of Catholicism 
is a long series of new movements, many of which were looked 
at askance when they began. 

Mr. Gordon writes with enthusiasm of the Papal programme 
of social action : my article. proposed nothing less than that we 
should apply it among ourselves. The great Catholics of the 
past were those who, in the face of profound difficulty, put 
precept into practice. Talk leaves the Englishman cold: but 
I conceive that nothing would go further towards extending 
the Kingship of Christ than visible evidence that Catholics were 
publicly carrying out their own social principles. 


Yours faithfully, 
B. THISTLETHWAITE. 
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Tue Lire AND TEACHING OF JESUS CuRIST. By Jules Lebreton, 
Translated by Francis Day. Vol. I. (Burns Oates; 10/6.) 


The purpose of this book is to provide a commentary, for 
the most part historical (and in all respects scholarly), on the 
Gospel account of our Lord’s life and teaching, such as should 
minister to Christian knowledge and love of Him. That it 
proves worthy of its author, a theologian and historian of very 
high standing, already indicates the importance of the book. 
More definitely, it is probably safe to say that it deserves to 
be associated with those works, L’Evangtle de Jésus Christ by 
Pére Lagrange and Jésus-Christ by Pére Grandmaison, of which 
it makes such full and grateful use, as an asset of primary im- 
portance to able-minded Catholics. Its character would then 
make it fall between those major works, as preparatory to 
L’Evangile of Lagrange with Grandmaison’s work serving for 
genera] introduction to both the others. A paragraph to para- 
graph commentary, it throws light on the Gospels partly by 
means of brief disquisitions—‘ excursus ’ as the Latin text-books 
would call them—which for all their pertinence remain external 
to the Gospel narrative; and in this it contrasts in character 
with the work of Lagrange, who has so used his material that 
it becomes as though wrought into the Gospel texture, and he 
seems to write with the Gospels or from within them rather than 
about them. With Lagrange we live in the world of the Gos- 
pels, all is transacted sub specie aeternitatis. With Lebreton 
we are still in the class-room; but as undergoing sound and 
very necessary instruction. Such at least is the impression made 
on tha present writer by this English version of the book ; but 
even the best of translators, he remembers, is a doomed spell- 
breaker. 

There are certainly faults in the book, faults of omission and 
faults of obscurity and confusion. And there are, of course, 
statements with which many Catholic scholars would disagree. 
For example, there are many who would disagree with the view 
that the parables of our Lord are ‘ not without obscurity ex- 
pressly intended by our Lord to punish the Jews for their blind- 
ness to the truth,’ nor would they relent at the concession that 
‘ For the rest, this very obscurity . . . was not without a mer- 
ciful design.’ 

This first volume of the work ends with the close of the 
Galilaean ministry on the eve of the last journey to Jerusalem. 

For want of the original text it is impossible here to appraise 
the work of translation as such. Yet it has an honest ring 
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about it. But it is a great pity that carelessness should have 
brought about so many lapses from elegance and even from 
grammatical soundness, and from clearness of statement. 

As inelegancies might be instanced: ‘And the Master, not 
too pleased, replies: I am the Resurrection. . .’; ‘. . . the 
privileged three, fresh from the heavenly cloud’; ‘After a turn 
or two in the house below he begins again’ (of Eliseus work- 
ing to raise the widow’s son to life); ‘. . . some Swiss country- 
side, pregnant with possibilities of pleasant rest.’ And who 
does not shiver to hear the term ‘ enceinte ’ used of the Blessed 
Virgin? 

There being so many misprints (certainly not less than twenty- 
two), and these often very confusing or even seriously misin- 
forming, the publisher would do well to take the step of pro- 
viding every unsold copy with a list of corrections. 

RicHARD KeEnok, O.P. 


Tue FRANCISCAN MESSAGE TO THE WoRLD. By Agostino Gemelli, 
O.F.M. Translated and adapted by H. L. Hughes. (Burns 
Oates ; 7/6.) 

The title of this book may sound a trifle grandiloquent ; but 

it is not easy to find an intelligible equivalent in English for I? 

Francescanesimo under which, it first appeared. The author is 


well known as the Rector of the Catholic University of Milan, 
though many, no doubt, will be grateful for Fr. Hughes’ bril- 
liant little Foreword introducing Fr, Gemelli himself. The pur- 
pose of the book is best shown in the author’s own words in his 
Preface. ‘ My intention,’ he writes, ‘ has been to outline broadly 
the historical development of Franciscan spirituality and explain 
its ever-present and universal value, without dwelling on iso- 
lated historical facts or stopping to discuss points of philosophy 
and theology—however important and full of interest they may 
be.’ One result of this—we may note in passing—is that here 
is a book of well over three hundred pages without a breath of 
controversy or bitterness; and the very division of the Order, 
in the sixteenth century, into three branches is shown in bright 
colours as involving ‘a distribution of labour which became a 
source of strength.’ 

Bearing his intention in mind the author divides his book into 
three parts, The first is on St. Francis and the times he lived 
in; and it is hardly necessary to say that Fr. Gemelli not merely 
throws new light on old facts, but gives us something fresh as 
question of more or less of this world’s goods, but on the gra- 
well. Thus Franciscan poverty is held to depend not on any 
dual depression of ‘ the acquisitive instinct,’ leading to a uni- 
versal charity towards all, rich and poor alike, and to a new 
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concept of labour as toil for the sake of general welfare insteag 
of personal wealth. The influence of Francis is emphasized in 
that changed conception of the material world which led the 
thirteenth century to look upon as a mirror of beauty what the 
twelfth had only seen as a ‘ valley of tears’: and again in the 
development of the old monastic idea of the sanctity of manual 
labour into that which shows us powers of sanctification in 
legitimate action of every kind, in shop-keeping, trade, business 
and homely domestic life. Part II, Franciscan Spirituality 
throughout the Centuries, is a really brilliant piece of work, a 
concise but comprehensive survey, well balanced and judicious, 
of the Order’s work for God and the salvation of souls. One 
may not always find oneself in perfect agreement with the av- 
thor. If four men in a group of fifty come to blows, it is hardly 
right to speak of the uproar as general; so neither, to the pre- 
sent writer at least, is it correct to say that at the death of 
Francis, the Order he founded was ‘ rent in twain by rival fac- 
tions, who fought over the question of the observance of pover- 
ty ’: and was poverty really the bone of contention? There are 
one or two slips, unavoidable in so catholic a survey. It was 
the Oxford rather than the Cambridge friars whom Grostéte 
befriended ; and St. Peter of Alcantara, though asked for, never 
actually became confessor to Charles V. But these are pis- 
pricks—and it is a sure hand that paints for us, with rapid, 
masterly touch, the portraits of famous men that meet us in 
this second Part; and it is good to find lodged firmly in the 
Franciscan edifice saints whom some have fancied fitted ill with 
their Franciscan habit, St. Peter with his austerities—which yet 
may all be matched in the life of Francis—or St. Leonard of 
Port Maurice with his somewhat meticulous type of sanctity. 
Part III, St. Francis and our own times, opens with an ac- 
count of the prevalent mentality, beyond the Catholic world, in 
all matters of religion, and gives a succint analysis of the moral 
maladies from which present-day society is suffering ; and these, 
Fr. Gemelli writes, ‘can be condensed into a few words: the 
privation of God, the lack of supernatural life, the dominion of 
nature.’ The chapters that follow—including considerations 
on Liberty, on Action, on Happiness—suggest, in optimistic 
fashion, ways and means of coping with these various ills of the 
modern world. This Part III is so well done as to give Fr. 
Gemelli’s book a value of its own quite independent of its Fran- 
ciscan tint. A word of praise and gratitude is surely due to 
Fr. Hughes in making this fine work accessible ; but one would 
have preferred Juniper to Ginepro, and Giles to Egidio, and so 
on with certain other names possessed of a well-known English 


ival . 
aii Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 
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Mopern THomistic Puitosopuy, Vol. I. The Philosophy of 
Nature. By R. P. Phillips, D.D., M.A. (Burns Oates ; 9/-.) 


A large and growing public—a public innocent of philoso- 
phical training, but prepared to undertake a certain amount of 
solid reading in order to understand some of Thomist 
philosophy—will give this book a grateful welcome. Dr. 
Phillips proves himself well qualified for the difficult task 
he has undertaken. His exposition is lucid, faithful and sound. If 
he errs, it is on the side of following a little too closely the stereo- 
typed pattern of manuals of Thomist philosophy and in paying 
rather too much attention to obsolete theories of bygone school- 
men. Indeed, in spite of frequent references to and compari- 
sons with the theories of more modern writers, the word Modern 
in the title is hardly justified. The approach, the ethos, the 
problems treated of, the whole line of development, are medie- 
val and traditional rather than distinctively modern. This is 
said, not by way of adverse criticism, but to forestall disap- 
pointment of expectations which the title may arouse. 

Setting aside criticism on points of detail (and such as we 
could offer would be trifling in number and of little account), we 
would only remark that the book somehow fails to bring into full 
relief the organic unity and consistency of the Thomistic philo- 
sophy of nature. This is due, we think, to a fault in method. 
After a brief historical introduction, Dr. Phillips plunges us 
straight into the midst of Thomist cosmology, absolving him- 
self from an exposition of logic on the grounds that logic ‘ is 
not a science on its own account, but a necessary preliminary to 
all knowledge.’ The omission of a treatise on formal logic is, in 
such a work as this, readily excusable, less so the omission of 
some statement of Thomist predicamental logic. An introduc- 
tion on the lines, for instance, of St. Thomas’s De Ente et 
Essentia, an explanation of the inter-relation of Thought and 
Thing, of the mind’s knowledge of Being, of the process of 
abstraction, would have given coherence to the subsequent ex- 
position of the main points of Thomist cosmology and psycho- 
logy which would be shown to be necessary inferences from the 
application of the inexorable first principles of the human mind 
to the data of our experience. Thomist natural philosophy would 
then appear as what it is, a highly critical and coherent system 
following inevitably from undeniable axioms and data, rather 
than a series of theories which, though plausibly and convincing- 
ly presented, are seldom shown to be irresistibly compelling. 

But Dr. Phillips’s book is by far the best introduction to 
Thomist philosophy in the English language that has as yet, to 
our knowledge, appeared ; and we look forward with eagerness 
to the second volume in which he will treat of Thomist meta- 
physics. Victor Wuite, O.P. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Sir THomas More. By Christopher Hollis. (Sheed and Ward; 
7/6.) 

‘Con impazienza ardente.’ Let the passage be given in full; 
‘I promotori della Petizione, umigliandola ai piedi della Santita 
di Nostro Signore cum tutta devozione filiale e cum piena fiducia 
nella sua compiacenza benevola e paterna, formuleno il voto che 
la Causa del Beato sia portata al buon esito che il culto di tutto 
un populo—e diffalto, per quanto é diffusa la lingua materno 
del Martire—aspetta con impazienza ardente.’ 

So wrote the late Professor Bullough in a short memorandum 
which he was invited to prepare for the private reading of the 
Holy Father the day before the mighty Petition for the Canonisa- 
tion of Blessed Thomas More was formally presented to His 
Holiness last Easter. 

Now that burning impatience has given way to ardent hope 
and even to expectation of the early canonization of Blessed 
John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More popular interest in the 
life and writings of the martyrs will naturally increase. And 
this increase of interest will certainly ensure a wide and warm 
welcome for this new book that Mr. Hollis has given us on Sir 
Thomas More. 

Here in attractive form is a record of the life and writings 
of one whom Professor Holdsworth salutes as the noblest charac- 
ter in the history of English Law, and to whom many English- 
men will be prepared (in the company of Mr, Hollis) to concede 
the title of ‘ the greatest of our countrymen.’ 

Though it is in every respect a true biography, the main 
concern of the volume is with the quality of the mind and of the 
works of Thomas More. And in making his estimate of these 
matters the author has many shrewd and pungent things to say 
about the assessments that others have attempted. In discuss- 
ing Utopia, for instance, he maintains an independent view 
against the earlier estimates of Seebohm and Father Bridgett 
and the Abbé Bremond and Mr, W. E, Campbell. It may, in 
fact, be justly said that Mr. Hollis has put Utopia in its place: 
it is ‘ the picture of the state of society to which man can attain 
without revelation.’ 

There are many other passages of capital interest and im- 
portance : on the place of Greek studies in the Oxford and Eng- 
land of those days, on the friendship between characters so 
different as More and Erasmus, on the philosophical position 
of More as a disciple of Aristotle and St. Thomas, of the sig- 
nificance of his debate with St. German and the conflict of their 
philosophies: More on the side of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
and the Canonists, St. German (who was to exercise much in- 
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fluence in Pest-Reformation England) on the side of Ockham 
and Marsilio and the Common Lawyers. 

In fine, a penetrating and in many ways an illuminating study 
of the life and mind of one whom we hope soon to honour as a 


Saint. RIcHARD O’SULLIVAN. 


CarpDINAL XIMENES AND THE MakING oF Spain. By Reginald 
Merton, (Kegan Paul; 12/6.) 


This life of the great Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros is writ- 
ten, we are told, from a non-sectarian point of view. This in 
itself is an excellent ideal for the writing of history when it 
means that one tries to discard prejudices and judge facts ob- 
jectively. Unfortunately that is just what Mr. Merton does 
not do. He makes no attempt to judge events in the light 
of the motives inspiring the people who enacted them, he does 
not trouble to explain these motives either in themselves or as 
part of a wider policy concerned with the ‘ making of Spain ’; 
instead he rejects them because they do not conform to his 
own standards. 


This defective approach to his subject is more evident in Mr. 
Merton’s treatment of Queen Isabella than in his account of 
Ximenes himself. But his picture of the Cardinal is marred 
by his arbitrary selection of those characteristics which he him- 
self thinks most important. Within his own limitation of his 
theme Mr. Merton writes competently and attractively, but the 
result is not really a life of Ximenes. We may not know much 
about the Cardinal’s religious life, but at least we do know what 
the spiritual life means to a man as deeply religious and ascetic 
as he was; and we do know that such a man gains more from 
a ‘long period of almost unbroken solitude and self-commun- 
ing ’ than just a ‘ greater knowledge of himself, of his likes and 
dislikes, of his weakness and strength.’ The spiritual life does 
not enter into Mr. Merton’s scale of values, therefore he does 
Not associate with it those magnificent qualities of character 
which he most admires in Ximenes, despite the fact that for 
Ximenes himself the spiritual life was obviously of more value 
than anything else. 


Mr. Merton does not go outside the usual sources and autho- 
rities, and tells us therefore nothing new (his correction of the 
traditional view of Charles V’s final treatment of Ximenes seems 
to me unconvincing). A little additional research outside the 
ordinary sources would have been most valuable. This picture 
of Ximenes would have been more complete had it contained a 
fuller account of the important disciplinary measures he im- 
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posed in the administration of his diocese, and of his founding 
of the University of Alcala and its organization, 

It is when Mr. Merton attempts to fit Ximenes into the back- 
ground of Spain that the weakness of his historical method is 
most apparent. He accuses Isabella of ‘ religious savagery,’ 
and consequently condemns with scorn the whole of her policy, 
thus failing completely to understand the Spain she united and 
formed as a nation. He may dislike ‘ piety’ in any form, but 
if he is writing history he ought to be primarily concerned with 
giving a just explanation (which does not imply approval) ot 
the ideas of the people he is writing about. He is justified in 
disliking on principle both the expulsion of the Jews and the In- 
quisition, but he is not justified in ignoring the real reasons that 
brought both about, nor in attempting to minimize their im- 
portance in national policy. Both were fundamental to the 
Spain of the time : the expulsion of the Jews for bringing about, 
and the Inquisition for ensuring the permanence of, the religious 
unity that was considered by Isabella and the Hapsburgs to be 
so essential for the national unity. It would be beyond the 
scope of this review to enter into all this in detail, but Mr. 
Merton might have read with advantage Mr. W. T. Walsh’s 
important work on Isabella, which he never mentions or refers 
to, either in his bibliography or elsewhere. To be non-sectarian 
surely means presenting both sides of the question. 

One last example. One is justified in considering the In- 
quisition a barbarous institution, but one is not justified in mis- 
interpreting the motives of those who worked it. To maintain 
that they believed that a man’s soul could be saved against 
his will by violent means is false and ludicrous. 

In view of all this it is not surprising to find a few loose 
statements in the book. It is misleading, for instance, to state 
that the Inquisition was not a new institution but a revival. The 
Mozarabic liturgy was not Visigothic and Arian in origin, but 
dates back to the earliest Christian times in Spain. And when 
or where did St. Thomas Aquinas ever ‘ specify the temperature 
of the furnaces of hell ’? 

A. A. PARKER. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PREFACE A UNE REFORME DE L’Etat. By Georges Viance. (Des- 
clée de Brouwer.) 


In this sixteenth volume of Questions Disputées we have an 
essay in pure and applied politics following in the steps of M. 
Maritain’s Du Régime Temporel et de la Liberté. The theory 
here presented of the double relation of man as material, indi- 
vidual and subordinate, and spiritual, personal and transcen- 
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dent, to the State, bears the Thomist mark of rising above, 
while combining, the extremes of individual and State absolu- 
tism. It is at once the distinguishing characteristic and the 
responsibility of the Thomist to ‘ have it both ways,’ and as 
the facts about St. Thomas’s own thought on the subject are 
still in dispute, one may add this quite general consideration in 
favour of this theory, as against those who hold that a more 
unqualified individualism is the true Thomist view. 

M. Viance has attempted with some considerable measure of 
success to present his exposition in a manner conformable and 
attractive to modern ways of thought, but in spite of this very 
lively and organic presentation, one misses the formal synthe- 
sis which is still a desideratum in this branch of Neo-Thomist 
philosophy. A sign of this lack of final coherence between the 
various elements of the doctrine is the indecision shown about 
the nature of the common good, and its relation to the State 
and man in his double aspect. In this connection a further de- 
veloped explanation of the notion of the common good as the 
formal principle of political society (p. 71) would be welcome, 
as also a more explicit recognition of the work of personality 
in transforming that static order, which may be only the ap- 
pearance of peace, into the peace born of the unity of wills which 
implies that the common good is in great part achieved. If 
the book did no more than raise these and similar questions 
in the mind of the reader it would not be without value; but 
there is much on the positive side, many true things well said. 
The opening chapter dealing with the precise nature of political 
divisions among Catholics is intended primarily for Frenchmen. 
but it is not without application to those in other countries, and 
the worth of the general theory as a guide to thought is well 
shown in the just and incisive estimates of the worth of the pre- 
sent dav views and theories of the State both in the chief coun- 
tries of Europe and in the United States. It would be inter- 
estine and profitable to have from the same writer a more de- 
tailed and searchine discussion of the conceptions of which Tho- 
mist politics is making use. H. C. Tuomas. 


EDUCATION AND Bro.ocy. By J. A. Lauwerys, B.Sc. (Sands, 5/-.) 


The introduction of biology into the ordinary teaching of 
school children, which appears to be desirable to many, meets 
with considerable opposition, partly, as is alleged, on account 
of the lack of time, as well as of qualified teachers, but more 
particularly because it is felt—not altogether without reason— 
that biology may be made a vehicle for the propagation of ideas 
hostile to religion and ethics. This book was written at the 
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suggestion of the late Professor E. Bullough, and is an ex. 
pansion of a report on the position of biology in education, 
prepared for the University Catholic Federation. Conscious of 
the difficulties arising from the subject matter of biology itself, 
Mr. Lauwerys offers this volume, not as an outline of biology, 
nor as a book of tips for teachers, but as a reasoned analysis 
of the difficulties involved as, for instance, the question of sexual 
reproduction, evolution, Darwinism, the mechanistic theory of 
life, and so on. It is inevitable that in teaching biology such 
questions should arise, and in regard to the problem of sex which 
the author maintains brings itself into the course, since it is, 
and should be treated as one of the many natural vital processes, 
without further ado. The author takes as his standpoint a vita- 
list—that is, a non-mechanistic—view of life, affirming that bio- 
logy to be truly biological should rest on an Aristotelian rather 
than on a Newtonian foundation. The method of teaching 
should be based on the conception of dynamic types, in which 
the relations of the parts to the wholes should be stressed. 

The notion of dynamic type suggests the plan or method of 
teaching. Birth is the emergence of type : reproduction of like 
types is heredity ; and departure from a given type is variation. 
Hence the questions arise, how is the type maintained and how 
is it perpetuated? These problems in turn may be studied un- 
der the headings of organism and environment, nutrition and 
reproduction, heredity and variation, etc. The book is well 
thought out and should be very valuable to teachers. It con- 
tains in addition to theoretical exposition, chapters specially 
concerning the syllabus itself, as well as laboratory equipment, 
which need be neither extensive nor expensive. 


G. A. Extrincton, O.P. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1934-5. (The Studio, Ltd., 5/- in 
wrappers ; 7/6 in cloth). 


The purist aestheticians continue to deny that the photo- 
grapher is or can be an artist, The photographer can bear the 
excommunication with equanimity. Although even still photo- 
graphy is now breeding theorists of its own, the photographer 
is relatively free to explore to the utmost the potentialities of 
his medium unrestricted by a priori theory. The latest Modern 
Photography—an excellent and thoroughly representative 
selection and a considerable improvement on its immediate pre- 
decessor—shows that in practice contemporary photographers 
are, with fullest regard for the distinctive characteristics of their 
medium, making the most of their opportunities. 

We need not pause to dispute with the Wilenskis, though 
there is not a specimen in this volume, for all their variety, 
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which does not give the lie to the assertion that photography is 
unselective. Willard van Dyke notes that contemporary photo- 
graphy is ‘ being rapidly split into two well-defined groups—one 
group doing work which is influenced by painting and the other 
section making photographs which are the result of legitimate 
photographic practice . . . I believe that photography has its own 
virtues and limitations and that a photograph can achieve art 
value only if it exists strictly within the possibilities of the 
medium.’ The principle is self-evident ; yet it would be a pity 
if any preconceived conception of ‘ pure photography ’ were to 
hamper experimentation ‘ under the influence of painting ’ for 
it is this which has achieved some of the most remarkable results, 
as examples in the present volume bear witness. 

A stimulating preface by Mr. Ansel Adams illustrates the 
difficulty in formulating canons of what is and is not ‘ legitimate 
photographic practice.’ He asserts as an axiom that ‘ there 
should be no part of the image out-of-focus,’ and the examples 
of his own work—his Pine Cone and Eucalyptus Leaves and 
Old Fence—show his fidelity to his own theory and the magnifi- 
cent results which it can attain. But on what grounds should 
the contrary practice be forbidden to Mr. Czabdn Marton, the 
beauty of whose Butterfly is due precisely to his so isolating the 
subject? The value of utilising the camera’s power to select 
by varying degrees of focus is recognized by all! cinéastes. On 
what grounds can it be denied to the still photographer? Is 
not this to restrict rather than to respect the medium? 

But Modern Photography raises questions of wider import 
than the purely aesthetic. If the photographer be neither artist 
nor poet at least he is called to share in a singular way in their 
social task of ‘ making souls worth saving.’ His mission is the 
more extensive because his work lends itself with particular 
ease to faithful mechanical reproduction and multiplication. 
Mr. Ansel Adams writes: ‘ Photography makes the moment 
enduring and eloquent.’ This is true; but less important than 
the fact that it reveals the inherent endurance and eloquence of 
the moment. The ‘ new photography ’ seizes and renders static 
the fleeting instant, reduces the commonplace—old fences, wet 
pavements, cups and saucers, ships and motor-buses as well as 
flowers, nudes and landscapes—to their elemental visual con- 
stituents of light and shade, and holds up to our gaze the eternal 
values immanent in time. Volumes such as these serve as a 
sorely needed propaedeutic to contemplation, singularly suited 
to our age. The consideration may help to moderate the alarm 
of those who perceive the spiritual harm wrought by the speed- 
ing-up of life through scientific advancement. Photography is 
but one of the remedies which science supplies to heal its own 


ravages, Victor Wars, O.P. 
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THE PLAY 


In an historical play a certain licence is inevitable—the tele- 
scoping of events, the invention of encounters and conversa- 
tions, a simplification of outline. But unless its foundation lies 
in truth, it has no raison d’étre. 


In the last century, an evil tradition, to be traced to the early 
Romantics, allowed the author to use famous names as a peg 
on which to hang improbable and wholly invented plots. Sar- 
dou’s Dante, a melodrama of disguises and duels and eloping 
nuns, with Irving in the title-role, became a by-word. But it 
was never intended to be other than a romantic extravaganza, 
whereas the Dante of Mr. Langley’s Forever, at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, is presented as a real psychological (not to say 
pathological) study. ‘ How interesting!’ murmurs the audi- 
ence, ‘ that must have been why he was banished! That was 
how he came to write the Inferno!’ And all the time, neither 
characters, nor background, nor events bear the smallest rela- 
tion to the far more interesting and attractive truth. Instead 
of the Florentine Republic we are shown a mythical dukedom; 
the trenchant, beauty-loving, fierce but highly-civilized per- 
sonages of history, become a set of boors, ineptly rude and quar- 
relsome, while ‘ Dante ’ is a neurotic young bully, obsessed with 
sex, who, to revenge himself for Beatrice’s marriage, persuades 
the ‘ Duke ’ to withdraw his deposits from her husband’s bank. 
His behaviour is too much for Beatrice’s delicate health, and 
she dies. ‘ Dante,’ with a moan of ‘ God could not be so cruel ! 
She is all I had!’ (the language of the whole play is on this 
original level), sinks on a divan, the stage darkens, and all the 
characters of the play appear in black, muttering ‘ What have 
you done?’ And then the ghost of Beatrice enters, to sit on 
his bed and talk about waiting for him in the other world. 


Had the play been frankly woven round an imaginary minor 
poet, one could concede it certain merits. It holds the interest 
of the public, though largely through the superb acting of Mr. 
Eric Portman and Miss Margaretta Scott, and the beauty of the 
setting. As it is, it is an ugly profanation; there are decencies 
that should be observed, even though no law of libel protects 
the dead of long ago. 

The settings of Forever were half the battle. Lady Precious 
Stream, at the Little Theatre, must stand by its merits, for of 
scenery there is none. It is a traditional Chinese play, in the 
production of which the Chinese translator and adapter, Mr. 
S. I. Hsiung, has co-operated with Miss Price. When the char- 
acters ride on horse-back, they simply prance. They indicate 
the presence of steps by the movements of their feet, and the 
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curtains they draw, the doors they open and shut, remain in- 
visible. Yet the result is more thrilling and convincing than 
the most utter realism. 

The story is the universal one of the maid of high degree who 
loves a beggar, but in the course of centuries the play has 
acquired a delicate sophistication. There is nothing primitive 
about the drawing of the henpecked Prime Minister (Mr. Esmé 
Percy), or the witty, subtle women who over-rule him (so beau- 
tifully represented by Louise Hampton and Maisie Darrell). Hu- 
mour and farce mingle with a pathos incomparably conveyed by 
the restrained, symbolic gestures that are all the Chinese tech- 
nique allows. The result is an exquisite divertissement, like 
a Chinese porcelain, one of the loveliest and most satisfying 
things now showing. The People’s National Theatre deserves 
our gratitude on a gallant venture in which the managers of fif- 
teen—or was it nineteen?—‘ commercial ’ theatres had seen no 


prospect of success, BaRBARA BaRcLay-CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Jazz, remarks Mr. Spike Hughes, is no more than the secu- 
larization of the Spiritual, the transferring of this negro music 
from voices to instruments. Swing music existed long before 
it was popularized in Europe by the gramophone and monoto- 
nized by the dance bands ; the blare of trombones was a feature 
of religious music way back in the eighteenth century. Berlioz, 
adds Mr. Hughes, knew a thing or two about brass, and as 
early as the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Masses were written on score paper of fifty-two staves, most 
of which were occupied by trombones. The serious devotees 
of jaza do not claim that it is the only representative music of 
our time; they recognize that it is new in neither its rhythms 
nor harmonies. 

In origin jazz would seem to be a method rather than a con- 
ception, a method of improvisation on a simple theme or series 
of chords; executant’s music that began by being played, not 
composed or orchestrated. ‘ Several of the boys,’ says Mr. 
Leonard Hibbs in A Short Survey of Modern Rhythm on Bruns- 
wick Records (1/-), ‘ would foregather at a friend’s house and 
they would play just’ for the sheer enjoyment that it gave to 
themselves as performers. A few chords would be struck on 
the piano, and one by one they would all join in taking it in 
turns in a friendly way to take solo choruses. And in the con- 
pe passages the harmonies came naturally and spontane- 
ously.’ 

A far cry to many of the collections of sounds we now accept 
for jazz; the deadly dullness behind the excitement, the cotton 
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wool and syrup of the crooners. But abuse does not damn a 
thing. Nevertheless, an inherent limitation may be noted in 
jazz even when it is taken as a free expression of feeling: the 
players in improvising together must adopt a common and simple 
ground for their cadenzas if they are to avoid chaos, and this 
perpetually recurring harmonic ground makes for monotony. 


However, according to Mr. Constant Lambert, jazz has been 
taken beyond this restriction ; has been constructed, not merely 
improvised. ‘ The best records of Ellington can be listened to 
again and again, because they are not mere decorations of a 
familiar shape, but a new arrangement of shapes. Ellington, 
in fact, is a real composer, the first jazz composer of note.’ 


The subject, obviously, is one for the expert, but all who are 
interested in music and fascinated by jazz are referred to the 
above mentioned Brunswick Short Survey—Hibbs on Hot 
Music, a serious little pamphlet, written with a swing, and illus- 
trated by eight discs (O 2000-7), the first of which with its eight 
tracks serves as a précis. There are, or have been, various 
schools of jazz: the original Dixieland—the first exponents of 
which could not read a note of music between them; the Mound 
City Blue Blowers—combs and kazoos ; the White School—dex- 
terity and finesse ; and finally, jazz as she is played in Chicago— 
few notes played with force and swing. Everything, in fact, 
from the importunate klaxon to the die-away tenor sax. Then 
there is West End jazz, nearer Vienna, and of this Ambrose and 
his orchestra are good representatives, for instance, in a rumba, 
La Cucuracha (F 5283). 


Who’s afraid of the big bad Wolf?—the chief sound effects 
of Walt Disney’s famous film impression are contained in a 
record that is bound to be popular (F 5312). The one and only 
Douglas Byng singing I’m a tree and Naughty Nellie Gwyn 
(F 5320) can be recommended to those whose tastes are not too 
austere to let pass a lapse here and there for the drollery of the 
whole. 


Prokofiev’s use of cross accent and clear-cut syncopation has 
been called cubism in music, not a happy description when one 
listens to the living effects he achieves, for example, in Chout, 
the ballet of a buffoon (CA 8188-9, six numbers of the suite 
played by the Lamoureux Orchestra under Albert Wolff). To 
many the overtures to Figaro and II Seraglio are an immediate 
and lasting pleasure (CA 8187, Furtwangler and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic), while to some Schlusnus singing In Danzig (PO 
5109) should prove a lovely little find. 


(Key. Brunswick: O series, 2/6. Decca: F series, 1/6. Decca Polydor: 
CA series, 4/-; PO series, 2/6.) 
76 Tuomas Giipy, O.P. 
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NOTICES 


Diz NATUR UND DER MENSCH IN Ine. By Vinzenz Rifner. (Han- 
stein, Bonn; RM, 2.80.) 

Dr. Riifner begins by showing that his problem is a philoso- 
phical one, the place of Man in or above Nature. With ad- 
mirably packed summaries of the findings and theories of modern 
science, he shows the attitude physics must take up towards the 
physical categories of commonsense, substance, energy, Causa- 
uty, etc., indicating how pre-Galilean ideas are creeping back 
to fill the lacunae left by mechanistic explanations; organic 
wholes and the fact of evolution he shows to point to entele- 
chies unfolding in a manner escaping the categories of mechanis- 
tic physics, so that biology must be a science of structural forms 
and not a mere ‘ biophysic ’; and man, differentiated from the 
brutes by his consciousness of the subject-object distinction, and 
consequently, by his recognition and appreciation of values 
other than merely biological, he regards as perhaps the type 
from which others have evolved, following Edgar Dacqué. To 
establish man as rising above the limitations of the nature in 
which his lot is set is to provide an empirical and factual foun- 
dation for philosophical anthropology and the philosophy of re- 
ligion to build upon. (Q.J.) 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE OF THE Hoty Guost. By Father Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 2/6.) 


This is the first English edition of a little volume of simple 
meditations originally published in New York in 1918 and long 
out of print. As the author acknowledges in his preface, it 
draws a good deal of its matcrial from Pere Froget’s book on 
the same subject. One must not look to it, therefore, for en- 
lightenment on the mode or formal cause of the divine indwell- 
ing, for there Pére Froget was hardly at his best. Father Bede 
has little to say on that point, but was concerned principally 
with the fact of the indwelling and its consequences, and his 
simple, short, meditations will enable many readers to appre- 
ciate better what he rightly calls ‘ the wonderful beauty of the 
Church’s teaching ’ on these important points, (L.W.) 


European CiviizaTion, Its Origin and Development, is to be 
an ambitious work in seven volumes (Humphrey Milford, Ox- 
ford University Press, £6/6/-). Its object is to synthesize the 
vast results of specialized studies in the ‘ greatest and most im- 
portant of all the stories of mankind . . . to tell it in an autho- 
ritative and scholarly fashion but without overcrowding the can- 
vas.’ The services of a very ‘ various’ team of contributors, 
many of whom are Catholics, have been secured. The first 
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volume (25/-), consisting of over 1,320 pages and many maps, 
has recéntly been published. Contributions include a masterly 
study of Primitive Man by Father Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D.; 
two studies by Professor }. L. Myers on The Primitive Culture 
of the Nearer East and the Mediterranean and on The Indo- 
Europeans up to the Time of the Migrations ; The East by Pro. 
fessor Charles F. Jean of Paris; Ancient Egypt by Dr. T. E. 
Peet of Oxford; The World of the Old Testament by Fr. M. J. 
Gruenthaner and The Greeks by Professor A. W. Gomme of 
Glasgow. The standard of scholarship is, in the main, ex- 
traordinarily high, but one may regret that the Hebrew contri- 
bution to the making of European cvilization is little elucidated 
in Fr. Gruenthaner’s essay which is somewhat overcharged with 
irrelevant material reminiscent of a certain type of seminary- 
manual, not always calculated to enhance the reputation of 
Catholic Biblical scholarship. But the Editor, Mr. Edward Eyre, 
is to be congratulated on undertaking so valuable and hazardous 
an enterprise, and the Oxford University Press on an unusually 
beautiful example of book-production. (G.H.W.) 


THiNGs TO Live For. By Francis Stuart, (Jonathan Cape ; 7/6.) 


This is a generous book. It is written instinctively, as the 
life of which it tells has been lived, and the instinct is a gen- 
erous one. Because of that, whatever one’s intimate reaction 
may have been to this personal account of the experiences which 
have seemed most significant to the author during the period 
of twelve years since he left school, one must finish it with a 
sense of gratitude. The book lacks discipline; Mr. Stuart has 
moments of clear poetic vision and subsequent lapses of gram- 
mar, he finds vivid figures of speech and uses them too often, 
he will descend from harmonious words to slovenly and trivial 
ones, so that his writing raises expectations and disappoints 
them ; but it is alive, and it reaches a moving and memorable 
climax in the final episode at Lourdes. Philosophically, Mr. 
Stuart makes no claims, but he offers the ‘ little residue of wis- 
dom’ he has gained on this, the ardent beginning of his pil- 
grimage, and he offers it with simplicity and faith. He has 
found many things to live for, but behind them all he has known 
there is the Thing he must follow, and it is the proof of his 
sincerity and courage that one does not doubt he will follow to 
the end. (N.S.L.) 


STAGES ON THE Roap. By Sigrid Undset. (Cassell; 7/6.) 
This book consists of six studies, mainly biographical, re- 

printed from Norwegian Catholic periodicals. The accounts of 

Ramon Lull, Margaret Clitherow, Robert Southwell, S.J., and 
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St. Angela Merici are interesting, apart from their merits as 
very readable historical essays, because they reveal something 
of Miss Undset’s background in her non-Catholic days and her 
approach to the Church, making us want to know more about 
this. In various discursive sections such subjects as the wo- 
men’s movement and the Church, and the Catholic doctrine of 
marriage, are dealt with in the author’s frank and trenchant 
style, and here and there we have indications of the difficulties 
under which Catholics labour in Scandinavia, as a tiny minority 
in the midst of a society which seems to have lost almost all 
touch with the Catholic tradition. (M.A.B.) 


In SEARCH OF Mozart. By Henri Ghéon, Translated by Alexan- 
der Dru. (Sheed and Ward; 15/-.) 

Can musical appreciation working within its subject be turned 
into words? The author has not made the attempt. He is an 
amateur who knows what he likes, and can express himself 
in a literary way. He is an imaginative writer who confesses 
to what he has felt in wandering about with Mozart. L’homme, 
oeuvre, le pays, is the sub-title of the book. 'Whole-hearted 
enthusiasm may dispel critical insight, universal perfection may 
be read into a limited subject, but after all the book is a mani- 
festo. A popular one, too, for Ghéon-Mozart is a likeable mix- 
ture. The original appeared in the series, Les Iles, and was 
noticed in BLACKFRIARS (March, 1933); the translation is good, 
and the publishers have wisely reproduced the many musical 
quotations. (T.L.) 


Dr. W. E. Orchard has contributed to the C.T.S. Studies in 
Comparative Religion a remarkable essay orn PRESBYTERIANISM 
whose fairness and objectivity have won applause from Presby- 
terians themselves. Fr. Herbert Thurston contributes a scath- 
ing account of CHRISTIAN SCIENCE to the same series, as well as 
an essay on SPIRITUALISM which adopts the position that me- 
diumistic phenomena cannot be attributed exclusively to trickery 
and diabolic agency. Fr. J. Lebreton, S.J., writes on GNosTI- 
CISM, MARCIONISM AND MANICHAEISM, stressing the service which 
the Church rendered to civilization by her struggle against these 
heresies, COMMUNISM AND RELIGION by Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., 
considers Marxism as a modern attempt to find a substitute for 
religion. : 

Messrs, Burns, Oates and Washbourne have issued a new 
edition of THe Lire or St. Dominic by Fr. Bede Jarrett (3/6). 
Fr. Bernard Delany has written in our pages that ‘ in the joyous 
character he so gracefully portrays of his Father and Patron, 
Fr. Bede reveals his own ideals and gives us unconsciously a 
portrait of himself.’ 
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From the same House comes the second volume of Professor 
Allison Peers’ translation of the definitive critical edition of 
Tue Compete Works oF St. JOHN OF THE CROss containing 
The Spiritual Canticle and Poems. The first volume was re- 
viewed in our June number, and all there said in its praise is 
to be understood of the second. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Burns Oates: Living Faith, Thomas Wright. Preface by Bp. of Middles. 
borough, 5/-; Lyrics of a Little Dog, Sister Margaret (ill.), 2/6; The 
New Testament and Divorce, Cardinal MacRory, 3/6; Ideal Mother- 
hood, Dr. Mary Kidd, 2/6 cloth, 1/6 wrapper ; Critical and Constructive 
Essays, Abp. Downey, 5/-. 

ByzanTIon (Brussels): La mosaique de la Porte Royale a Sainte-Sophie de 
Constantinople et la Litanie de Tous les Saints, C. Osieczkowska ; Note 
sur la Rossianus 251, ibid. (reprinted from Bysantion). 

Casa Epitrice Francescana (Assisi): S. Alfonso e Clemente XIV, M. 
Guiseppe Abate, O.F.M. Conv. (no price). 

Catuotic Sociat Guitp: The Christian Citizen, Susan Cunnington, M.A. 
(new revised edn.), 1/-. 

Desciee pE Brouwer (Faris): Les Fioretti de Saint Francois de Sales, 
Henriette Celaire (10 frs.); Le Sens du mystére et le Clair-obscur intel- 
lectuel, R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 10 frs.; Choisir: Les meilleurs 
textes. Vol. IV. J.-K. Huysmans, introduction by René Dumesail, 
15 frs. 

Herrer (Cambridge): The Divine Musician, Dorothy Reynalds, 5/-. 

InstiTuTE OF MepiagEvaLt Stupies (St. Michael’s College, University of 
Toronto): St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirtcenth 
Century, Anton Charles Pegis, Canadian $2.50. 

MacMILLan: Nature, Man and God (Gifford Lectures 1932-3 and 1933-4), 
William Temple, Abp. of York, 18/-. 

Marx-Encets VertaG (Moscow): Karl Marx: Chronik seines Lebens in 
Einzeldaten, zusammengestellt vom Marx-Engels-Lenin-Institut in Mos- 
kau (no price). 

MISCELLANEA FRANCESCANA (Rome): II Pontifice Clemente XIV nel Vol. 
XVI della Storia dei Papi di L. von Pastor, P. M. Leone Cicchitto, 
O.F.M. Conv. (no price). 

N.V. STANDAARD BOEKHANDEL (Antwerp) : Newman en zijn Idea of a Univer- 
sity, Paul Sobry, 30 Belg. francs. 

Sanps: Come to the Manger, A Nativity Flay for Children, Sister Marie 
Milroy, S.N.D. 

Societe pes Bo.tanpistEs (Brussels): Henrici VI Angliae Regis miracula 
postuma ex cod. Musei Britannici regio 13 C.VIII, ed. Paulus Grosjean, 
S.I. (Subsidia hagiographica 22) (no price). 

SHEED AND Warp: The Layman’s New Testament, ed. with introduction and 
notes by Hugh Pope, O.P. Revised and enlarged edn., 3/6. 


A Selection of these books will be reviewed in due course. 








Printed in Great Britain by the Oxonian Press, Oxford, and published 
for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., Rolls House, 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
BIRKDALE, Southport, Lancs. CONVEN'1 OF NOTRE DAME. 
Pleasantly situated within five minutes of the sea. Pupils prepared 
for Oxtord Locals, Association Board, Royal Drawing Society. 
Elocuuon, Riding. Swimmung. For turther particulars apply to: 

‘THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 

CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation tor Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 
Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 
VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 
spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 

mercial. Apply: THE MOTHER Priorgss, O.P. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 
OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145 and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage ot His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
SISTER SUPERIOR as above. 





THE POPE CONGRATULATES 





‘. .. the valiant workers in this form of Catholic 
Action , . . . and all the many helpers of the 
Catholic Truth Society. His most earnest desire 
is that they should do still more and still bet- 
nance (Jubilee Message to the C.T.S.) 


A worthy response to this appeal by the Holy 
Father depends upon a greatly increased mem- 
bership, and the Society will be grateful for 
YOUR co-operation. Full particulars from 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
38-40 Eccleston Square : London, S.W.1 











Catholic Herald 


‘A paper which has been improved 

almost incredibly during the last 

half year’ (The Tablet, Jan. 5th, 
1935). 


q A free specimen copy will be gladly sent to any 


reader of Blackfriars who is interested in this new 


journalistic enterprise. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 


To the Publishers, Catholic Herald, 110, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Enclosed please find remittance for 52 weeks—13/-. 

» 26 4 — 6/6. 

18 , — 3/3. 
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subscription to the Catholic Herald. 














